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eo DRIAL. NNIVERSARY Week has brought to Boston rep- 
pe eis 589 resentatives of our Unitarian fellowship from 
The Old and the New 590 distant parts of the country. Although Boston 
repens eis ae eee. 59t is far from the centre of the country, it is not 
ey a eon 59? far from the centre of Unitarianism, and, in 
CURRENT TOPICS. 593 addition to the New England delegation, probably draws 
' BREVITIES . é 594 to the meetings nearly as many as could assemble at any 
THE ANNIVERS Eats other point. ‘The proceedings of the societies this week 
| rie sid begin with the meeting of the Women’s Alliance, properly 
| The American Unitarian Association, Report of the at the front, to represent the women who are doing so 
Secretary, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson . 594 much for the maintenance and prosperity of our churches. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. A report of this meeting will be found in our columns 
The Mohonk Conference 598 next week. ‘The meetings that follow will be reported in 
The Judgment of God; ‘“‘In the ‘Old Places," by ete that and later numbers. With fair weather and a large 
Restieaux , . . 600 attendance the reception on Monday night served as 
I was a Stranger, by Rey. H, Bodell Smith . . . 601 a most agreeable introduction to the social enjoyments 
Prof, Jean Réville, by Rev. Charles W. Wendte; Unita- of the week. May the work that is to be done not only 
rianism in California and the! North-west, by Rev. strengthen the position of our own denomination, but 
A. P. Reccord . : - 608 give aid and comfort to all who are enlisted in the cause 
Frederic May Holland; T ne nee era: Content of righteousness and truth in all lands and churehes. 
ence, by Rev. William Thurston Brown 609 2 
The Southern, Conference 5, Mbeya. 0. acm voce gh Cmdr . OT 
Programme of the Ministers’ Institute, ‘Templeton, SIXTY-FIVE years ago the social conditions were such 
Mass., Oct. 5-8, 1908 612 in England, and laborers were so miserable, that as late 
GOOD NEWS. as the autumn of 1842 eight of the largest counties in 
Anniversary Week, by Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. . 603 England and a large part of Scotland were in open insur- 
LITERATURE. rection. Lord Ashley said, in regard to a report then 
‘Books 6, recently made, ‘‘The danger is wider, deeper, fiercer, 
See eneas: Books ee 4 bai and no one who has heard these statements and_ believes 
: them can hope that twenty years more will pass with- 
THE HOME, out some mighty convulsion, some displacement, of the 
¢ The Crown of Laurel, by Frances Harmer; Tom the whole system of society.’’ No such social upheaval came, 
Squirrel . 606 but with many shiftings of equilibrium society kept its bal- 
: Lost in the Sand Diibeca: Leena e the ‘Lily of te ance, improvements were made, and a few of the worst 
; Valley ; Nansen’s Carrier-pigeon - +... 607 evils were abolished. But the one most important con- 
POETRY. clusion forced upon the reformers of that time was that 
Judge Not . 601 Without moral training little could be done to improve 
j . Cherries ‘ P 606 the condition of the poor. 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY. SCHOOL ‘SOCIETY. wt 
Cae epee peation Hesantial srt ey THERE is a manifest tendency to charge to society in 
K YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION. general all the defects, delinquencies, suffering, and crimes 
Med Twelfth Annual aa uude Contributions for Proctor which make the reading of some newspapers a daily 
p Academy - .. +... 613 horror. Social conditions are such, it is said, that these 
. IOUS INTELLIGENCE . 613 evils are inevitable, and especially industrial conditions 
are said to be the prolific cause of all evil. The tendency 
616. is to relieve the individual of all personal responsibility, 
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to do away with the discipline which was once considered 
essential to the education of the young and the training 
of those who do the world’s work. The book of Prov- 
erbs is filled with wholesome instruction directed against 
the idle, thriftless, improvident, and vicious men and 
women who bring upon themselves deserved miseries 
and lay upon society undeserved burdens and unpleasant 
duties. The tendency now is to regard all such teaching 
as obsolete, to relieve the individual from all responsi- 
bility for his feebleness, his lack of self-control, his ugly 
temper, and his habit of robbing gociety for his own 
benefit. But nothing can safely take the place of moral 
training, nor absolve the individual from moral respon- 
sibility. i 
 ] 

Tue forty-five commonwealths which are the constit- 
uent parts of the United States have powers and privi- 
leges reserved to them by the Constitution which are 
protected by the laws of the nation. There are some 
things the general government cannot do because the 
task or duty, whatever it may be, comes within the 
jurisdiction and is one of the functions of a semi-inde- 
pendent state. But the governors’ meeting at Wash- 
ington has brought to the front and given new importance 
to the idea that what all the States care to do together, 
under or with the national government, can be done in 
accordance with the Constitution and the laws. All 
this suggests a new departure in our national life. Great 
improvements may be made in our waterways, and other 
works of development and improvement, if the States 
whose rights are in question can unite with each other 
and with the general government in making plans and 
providing funds for their execution. , 
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Miners, factory operatives, and others who make their 
living by manual labor are not worse off in this country 
than they are in other lands, nor in this country to-day 
worse off than they were a generation or two ago. The 
outcry made in New England, when the labor question 
became acute about sixty years ago, was as fierce and as 
sharp as anything we hear to-day; but the number of 
those who work in this way has greatly increased, the 
standard of decent living has been advanced, and there 
is a new sensitiveness on the part of employers and well- 
to-do people among the general public which makes the 
labor crisis in our times seem more pressing and danger- 
ous than heretofore. The truth is that, with many 
lapses and disturbances of equilibrium from one cause 
or another, we are slowly coming into a better under- 
standing of the real claims which human beings have 
a right to make, and there is a growing disposition to in- 
sist upon justice and to see that it is meted out to all 
classes. But every year with its influx of foreigners 
coming from all parts of the world will necessarily bring 
a new Crisis and new questions. 
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Ir is the duty of the hour for all people who believe 
that religion is, as it always has been, the salt which is 
needed for the preservation of morality and the virtues 
upon which civilization depends, to work with all their 
might for the essential things in religion. Let statistics 
shape themselves as they may, and denominations rise 
or fall as they must, there will be no danger of any col- 
lapse of virtue, or long suspense of faith, or injurious 
effect upon the institutions of society, if all will agree 
to seek the truth and to tell it, to find out what is right 
and to do it, and to put before themselves and their fel- 
lows all proper motives for reforming that which is evil 
and seeking that which is good. It certainly must hap- 
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pen, in the good providence of God and because of the ’ 


fidelity of men and women, that some denominations 
and churches shall rise and others fade away, that 
some shall succeed because they render good service and 
others retire because their work is done. ‘This fluctua- 
tion means nothing that need terrify faithful souls. 
Any denomination that is founded upon a peculiarity 
of belief must certainly decline when that peculiarity 
ceases to have any economic, social, or religious value. 
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THE conditions of progress are free thought, free 
speech, open discussion, and a-fair field for every man, 
whether as a thinker or a worker. Society needs to have 
right ideals of organization placed before it, and it needs 
every possible incentive to action in making that which 
ought to be the law of the common life. Wages and 
profit-sharing, state ownership and private property, 
collective production and private enterprise, are fair 
subjects for discussion, and changes should be made 
just so fast and so far as they can be made for the benefit 
of society. But we must remember that no foreign 
invasion would be half so destructive as any sudden 
change in our business methods which would, even for 
one week, interfere with the transportation of merchan- 
dise and the food supply of our cities. 
of milk for the baby’s consumption delivered in every 
house in the land where a baby needs it is a task now 
performed with such ease and despatch that, if it were 
now for the first time to be provided for, we should think 
that nothing short of a special dispensation of an over- 
ruling Providence would be sufficient. 


The Old and the New. 


When the Jew, shut up in the Ghetto at Rome, hunted 
down by the Inquisition in Spain, dishonored and mutilated 
in Russia, made a victim of mobs and popular contempt 
in various European countries, achieves his liberty, as 
he has in England and America, it is no wonder that he 
comes out into a position of independence and pros- 
perity with a tendency to regard the Christian with con- 
tempt. He says, and with some show of reason, that all 
that is best in the Christian Scriptures and life has come 
by direct inheritance from Moses, Isaiah, and other an- 
cient Hebrews. The Hebrew prejudice against the Chris- 


tian is deeply rooted, and it will take time to extirpate — 


it. The Christian prejudice against the Jew, which has 
been the cause of all the brutalities suggested above, will 
die hard; but it is dying, and we begin to see that the 
modern Jew is no more responsible for the death of Jesus 
and the rejection of the gospel in the early ages than we 
are. 

The study of the Old Testament, once a favorite pur- 
suit, has fallen into ‘‘innocuous desuetude”’ in our time 
because the doctrine of plenary inspiration became a bar 
to all interest in the stories of ancient warfare and bar- 
barities said to have been decreed by the Almighty and 
recorded at his direction. The tendency among 
liberal thinkers, who were not instructed scholars, was 
to reject the crudities and cruelties of the early records and 
neglect the rest. The stock in trade of the generation of 
free thinkers, represented by Robert Ingersoll, was an 
honest revulsion from descriptions of Jehovah which made 
him no better than the most savage fighter whose ex- 
ploits were recorded in the book of Judges. 

The new understanding of these ancient records and 


the release of. the modern mind from belief in them as 


accurate descriptions of the dealings of God with men and 
of the savageries supposed to represent his spirit and 
power, have suddenly made these annals of an i 
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nation seem priceless in value and more interesting than 
ever. We now see that the human nature of these 
ancient fighters was not unlike our own; that they made 
war for the same reasons that we do; and that they in- 
voked the power of the Highest against their enemies as 
modern nations do; and that, when they claimed miracles 
as having been wrought to give them the victory over 
their enemies, they were simply using the language and 
poetry of their times to glorify their cause and terrify 
their enemies. 

The wonder grows when we see how human, inhuman, 

_and in many ways barbarous these ancient people were, 
that such high thoughts, noble ideals, and shining visions 
of righteousness and truth should have caught their 
imagination and have glorified the ugly details of their 
common life. ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” ‘The stranger that sojourneth with you shall be 
unto you as the home-born among you, and thou shalt 
‘love him as thyself,’ and many other such sayings in 
Leviticus suggest the very spirit of the Sermon on the 
Mount. In Exodus we read, ‘‘The Lord, a God full of 
compassion and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous 
in mercy and truth; keeping mercy for thousands; for- 

. Ziving iniquity and transgression and sin; and that will 
by no means clear the guilty,’”—these and other similar 
sayings show the origin of a line of great men and women 
and greater thoughts along which, ini the process of evo- 
lution, have flowed down to us the moral and religious 
sentiments and inspirations which now begin to fill the 
whole earth. 

When these things were first spoken and written, there 
were but a few hundred people in the world who could 
understand them. Barbaric and barbarous habits and 
customs and people were in full force in that ancient 
time; but the thought of God which came into the minds 
of those few men and women as the most masterful power 
in their lives, and the vision of a world in which righteous- 


ness should dwell and prevail, have made their way, and 


we to-day, whether we know it or not, are the heirs of all 
the ages and debtors to all. We have little or nothing 
that we have not received from the past. The best work 
of this generation has been to show the difference between 
the gold of truth and the ore from which it was to be ex- 
tracted. The old theory of inspiration made all the ele- 
ments of equal value, and would have caused the rejec- 
tion of all as of slight value had not the modern mind been 
Wise enough to do that which has been done so many 
times; namely, to prove all things and hold fast that 
which is good. 


Preaching and the People. 


Calling attention to the way in which the experiences 
of the people repeat themselves age after age, a friend 
sends the following extract from a sermon by Saint 
Chrysostom, delivered about fifteen hundred years ago. 
Speaking of the multitude of people surrounding them, 
he says :— 

“Once in the course of the week we are assembled here, 
but not even on this one day can they lay aside worldly 
cares; but, if any one upbraid them, they straightway 
plead poverty, the necessity of procuring subsistence, 
or urgent business. Were their defence even true, it 
would, as I have already said, be itself an accusation. 

But, without one word from me, the day after the mor- 
tow will discover to you that it is an excuse and pretext 
for idleness. The whole city will then migrate to the 

Circus. Here we behold even the chief place in the 
church unoccupied; but there not only the hippodrome, 

but also the upper seats, houses, roofs, precipitous walls, 

a thousand other places are filled. And neither 
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poverty nor business nor bodily infirmity nor lameness, 
nor any other similar hindrance, restraineth this mad- 
ness. 

“But men weighed down by age hasten thither more 
eagerly than the young in the full vigor of life, disgracing - 
their gray hairs, dishonoring their advanced years, and 
rendering old age itself ridiculous. When they enter 
this place, they resemble squeamish persons, and feel 
their attendance irksome. They fall asleep while hear- 
ing the divine word, and plead in their defence the con- 
fined space, the suffocating heat, and similar excuses. 
But there, while the sun striketh upon their bare heads, ~ 
while they are trodden upon, pushed to and fro, pressed 
together with great violence, and suffering a thousand 
other inconveniences, they seem to be as. much regaled 
as though they tarried amid fragrant meadows. .. . At 
our celebration of the Holy Pentecost, so great a multi- 
tude will flock hither that every place will be crowded. 
But I prize not such an assemblage; for custom, not 
piety, bringeth them together. . . . For the man who 
joineth this meeting with zeal, with an earnest desire 
and soberness of mind, will always frequent it, and not 
number himself with those who not only appear on fes- 
tival days, and with them depart, suffering himself, 
after the manner of cattle, to be led along by the head.” 

The difficulty of getting audience with the people and 
of inducing them to accept the law of righteousness is 
neither peculiar to our own time nor to that of Saint 
Chrysostom. Many years before the latter saint made 


-his charge against the people, the prophet Ezekiel, in a 


similar mood of holy indignation, brought a like com- 
plaint against the people of his own time. He said: 
‘Also, thou son of man, the children of thy people still 
are talking against thee by the walls and in the doors 
of the houses, and speak one to another, every one to his 
brother, saying, Come, I pray you, and hear what is the 
word that cometh forth from the Lord. And they come 
unto thee as the people cometh, and they sit before thee 
as my people, and they hear thy words, but they will 
not do them; for with their mouth they show much love, 
but their heart goeth after their covetousness. And, lo, 
thou art unto them as a very lovely song of one that 
hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an instrument; 
for they hear thy words, but they do them not.” 

The truth is that, whereas in the time of Ezekiel all 
the people in the world who would have understood his 
message might easily find standing room in a modern 
church, and all who would have cared to listen to Chrysos- 
tom, the golden-mouthed orator, could, if all brought 
together, be easily accommodated in St. Peter’s at Rome, 
to-day there is a multitude, whom no man can number, 
who take serious interest in the diviner aspects of human 
life, and are glad to listen to whatever helps them to 
nobler thought and better action. But there is still an 
unaccountably large portion of men ard women who, 
having eyes, see not and, having ears, hear not the things 
that concern either their temporal or their eternal well- 
being. They have brains which they do not use, and 
consciences which they put to shame by the course of 
their daily lives. We are surrounded with the tragedies 
of poverty and passion. The ugliest vices and the most 
brutal crimes break out in the most refined communities. 
Great ability and large opportunity are offered as a daily 
sacrifice to the most bestial gods in the Pantheon. 

There was sound sense in Swedenborg’s doctrine that 
heaven and hell were states of being, and that two per- 
sons standing side by side might be, the one in the highest 
heaven, and the other in the depths of the infernal 
world. ‘The outbreaks of wickedness which appall us 
day by day reveal the strange fact that men and women 
contemplating and committing the blackest crimes may 
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live in the daily presence of scholars, saints, and heroes 
without receiving from them any impulse to better 
things. They walk the same streets, live in the same 
houses, share the same local atmosphere with better 
’ men and women, and receive from them apparently no 
benefit. 

The only comfort the preachers and the lovers of right- 
eousness can extract from the daily shows of life must 
come from a comparison of proportions. ‘The good is 
gaining ground; the number of its adherents is increas- 
ing; the common life of the world is incredibly better 
' than it was a few hundred years ago; new virtues have 
come into sight; and things that once were either con- 
sidered right or at least tolerable are now accounted 
hideous. 


Religion and Politeness. 


A writer in the English Academy calls attention to the 
decay of manners in France. Such decay, he claims, 
is a world-wide disaster, as in the past France has been 
the great fount of politeness for all other nations. ‘This 
decline is, therefore, no less a universal catastrophe 
than was the decay of Greek art. In the exposition of 
his theory occurs this remarkable and, it must be con- 
fessed, rather startling judgment, ‘‘Good manners are 
impossible without sincere religion in one form or ‘an- 
other, and the converse is true.” Thus within the last 
decade France has notoriously declined in the observance 
of religion, and, by a natural implication, good manners 
have seriously suffered; for religion and politeness are 
indissolubly joined. If the former makes shipwreck, 
the latter as well goes overboard. 

Is this merely a neat epigram, a bon mot more clever 
than sound, or does a profound truth lurk in the state- 
ment? In other words, what is, or what may be, the 
vital connection between sincere religion and politeness 
or good manners? 

In the first place, religion may be defined as a conscious- 
ness of the life of God in the soul of man, with the con- 
sequent establishment of right relations, first, between 
Deity and the individual soul, and then, by a natural 
and indeed inevitable logic, the promotion of harmo- 
nious relations with our fellow-men. 

It is evident that such true religion would be largely 
conducive to reverence, that white flower of the soul, 
whose fragrance seems so sadly wanting in much of our 
modern life. If, as Wordsworth has it, ‘‘we live by ad- 
miration, hope, and love,” honest admiration and the 
reverence that naturally springs from admiring some- 
thing heartily should be, for ourselves and for our chil- 
dren, one of our first objects of pursuit. Not to be able 
to revere what deserves reverence is to have missed half 
of life’s great meanings. Now it is a matter of common 
observation that our young people seem to reverence 
nothing. In the unavoidable swinging of the pendulum 
away from the old days when the young person was 
expected to stand up whenever his parents or the min- 
ister came into the room, when the boy began his letter 
to his father, ‘‘Honored and respected Sir,’’ and closed 
it with, ‘‘Your most dutiful and obedient Son,” we 
seem to have fallen into a worse pit, when the father is 
merely ‘‘the governor” or the ‘‘old man,” and the min- 
ister, by reason of his office, is strongly suspected of 
cant. Great men are too often pulled down from their 
old pedestals. ‘There is far too much talk of George Wash- 
ington’s hatchet and Abraham Lincoln’s jokes. It 
would be well to read occasionally the noble chapter in 
the Apocryphal book of Esdras, ‘‘Let us now praise 
famous men, and our fathers who begat us’’; and children 
in Boston, at least, should be frequently taken to stand 
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before the statue of Garrison in Commonwealth Avenue — 
or to study St. Gauden’s great monument to Robert 

Shaw to learn what heroic living and dying may be. 
Again, the splendid prose and poetry of the Bible—our 
best exponent of the grand style in literature—has suf- 
fered sadly. Poor jokes about ‘‘the mistakes of Moses”’ 


and the whale’s swallowing Jonah—entirely ignoring — 


the great moral and spiritual truths underlying these 
matters—have much to answer for in this decline of rey- 
erence and the consequent decline in manners. For 
what fine courtesy can be expected from those who see 
in things great and noble-only a subject for laughter? 
The comic journals with their poor and rather cheap 
pictures, the comic supplements of the Sunday papers, 
contribute their quota to a most undesirable lowering 
of the general taste and tone. By taking a supposedly 
humorous view of everything—including the sanctities 
of the home and, occasionally, or indirectly, matters 
connected with religion—they lead to a sad flippancy 
of speech and a real decline in politeness. Some things 
in life—like love and marriage and divorce and death— 
are not exactly subjects for funny jokes. (In passing 
we may notice the work of Bernard Shaw in this diree- 
tion in such plays as ‘‘Man and Superman” and ‘‘You 
never can Tell.”” A persistent course of comic operas, 
which seem to be the chief of the diet of many young 
persons, largely contribute to the same end. What can 
be expected of the growing boy or girl who is largely 
brought up on the intellectual nourishment provided by 
such amusements, innocent enough as they may be in 
themselves? Without wishing to be pessimistic, we can 
but note a sad decline in manners in those who have too 
well learned’ from these and kindred sources the easy 
lesson of an irreverent and overfamiliar handling of 
things which, to say the least, should be dealt with in a 
serious and earnest spirit. 

If reverence born of faith in some higher Power that 


makes for righteousness has much to do in fostering true —_—| 


politeness and courtesy, manners must also be closely 


connected with the second great doctrine of religion; 


that is, a belief in man’s native dignity and limitless 
perfectability. “If we are all. children of a common Father, 
members of the great household of God on earth, it fol- 
lows that we should honor every man, no matter what 
his station. ‘The man who sweeps the street, who blacks 
our grates, is just as strong an argument for what Chan- 
ning so stoutly stood for—the dignity and greatness of 
human nature—as the king on his throne. For the ree- 
ognition of a common equality—together with real kind- 
ness of heart—is perhaps at the basis of all good manners. 
When we read on Miss Sarah Hoar’s monument in the 
Concord Cemetery that ‘‘she knew no superiors and no 
inferiors, but, honoring all men, asked of others her own 
faithful performance of every duty,’’ we are thrilled 
by this plain object-lesson, supposed, indeed, to be the 
first given to all Americans by our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but often a lesson very poorly learned. For, 
if we vitally believed in this doctrine of human equality, 
would not our every-day intercourse, our very look and 
manner, suffer a change? ‘Thus the story is told of a 
woman, who had been washing for Mrs. Hoar of Concord, 
leaving her work at three or four in the afternoon, say- 
ing that she must go to hear Mr. Emerson lecture. ‘‘Why, 
Bridget,” said the lady, ‘‘do you understand Mr. Emer- 
son?”’ ‘‘No,” said the woman, ‘‘I can’t understand 
a single word he says, but I like to see him standing 
there, looking as if we were just as good as he was.” 
What a sermon! Reverence for man as man was written 
in the sage’s face, as Locker-Lampson, his brother-in-law, 
said that the ten commandments were written on the 

countenance of Dean Stanley. 4 
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The courtly politeness of gentlemen and gentlewomen 

of the old school, like that, for instance, which is recorded 
in Col. Higginson’s life of Steven Higginson, or found in 
such delightful measure in Mrs. Leslie’s memories of her 
mother, Mrs. Judge Lyman, or in Miss Eliza Orne White’s 
pleasant sketch of her mother, has very largely passed 
away. Inits stead is too often noted the lack of a com- 
mon courtesy, springing from an insolent disregard of 
the rights of others. Is there, then, back of all this 
brusqueness and gracelessness, as the Academy writer 
believes is the case in France, the want of a sincere relig- 
ion? If so, we maycease to deplore the manners of our 
young people until we have supplied them, so far as is 
in our power, with some definite faith in the great objects 
of religion, upon which alone, in the last analysis, good 
manners can be securely based. 


Current Topics. 


AMONG the achievements of the session of Congress 
now drawing to a close is the ratification of treaties with 
twelve nations providing for the settlement by arbitra- 
tion of future disputes within certain limitations which 
leave the contracting powers free to appeal grave issues, 
involving the honor or integrity of the state, to the ar- 
bitrament of war. Among the powers with which 
arbitration treaties have been approved by the Senate 
are Great Britain, France, Japan, Italy, Spain, and 
Mexico. The agreements with Great Britain and Japan 
are regarded as of especial significance, inasmuch as they 
assure the peaceable adjustment of controversies which 
in the absence of the provisions now in force might con- 
tain the possibilities of serious international friction. 
The participation of Japan in a general treaty of arbitra- 
tion is regarded with peculiar gratification by friends of 
peace, inasmuch as Secretary Root’s success in negotiat- 
ing the instrument has the effect of ranging the most 
important military and political factor indigenous to 
the Far Eastern world on the side of the principles of the 
pacific settlement of international differences. 
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_ THE appearance before Secretary of State Root this 
week of a delegation from the Republic of Liberia served 
to call attention to the lamentable failure of the plan for 
the establishment of an independent state, inhabited 
and governed by liberated slaves, on the west coast of 


_ Africa. Since Liberia became a tangible fact by the selec- 


tion of a site for the state by President Monroe, it has been 

increasingly apparent that the Liberians were incapable 
of maintaining the integrity and dignity of their coun- 
try, not only against the encroachments of the white man, 
but also against aggression and spoliation by surround- 
‘ing tribes, natives to the African soil. The delegates 
who appeared before the Secretary of State on May 26 
appealed to America, the sponsor of their country, 
for aid and advice in the maintenance of their vanishing 
independence, which is seriously menaced by incapacity 
at home and by pressuresfrom abroad. 
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Tue brilliance and the cordiality of the reception which 
King Edward and the British people tendered to Presi- 
dent Falliéres of France, at the beginning of his visit to 
ngland last Monday, was the finishing touch of the 
ente cordiale between Great Britain and France, which 

e chiefly to the enlightened effort and attractive per- 
ty of the British sovereign. Although the imme- 
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diate occasion of the French President’s presence in Eng- 
land was the official opening of the Anglo-French ex- 
hibition, the manner in which both king and nation re- 
ceived the head of the republic across the channel was 
calculated to produce a world-wide impression of the 
sincerity and the lasting importance of the friendship 
between the two countries. The amenities between the 
King and the President are attracting special attention 
on the European Continent in view of the forthcoming 
visit of King Edward VII. to the Czar of Russia, the ally 
of France. Both events will furnish additional evi- 
dences of the desire of the King of England to cultivate 
cordial relations with the peoples with whom Great Brit- 
ain comes into contact at one point or another along her 
far-flung borders. 
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A JARRING note in the growing Franco-German harmony 
is furnished by a noteworthy interview published on May 
25 in the Nord Deutsche Zeitung, which is regarded as the 
official organ of the foreign office, and in which Baron 
von Holstein, the recently retired director of the division 
of higher politics in the German chancellery, besought 
France to abandon the illusive belief in a possible revision 
of the Treaty of Frankfort. That treaty is the agree- 
ment under which France, hopelessly beaten in the War 
of 1870, ceded to Germany Alsace, German Loraine, and 
Metz, and bound herself to pay to the conquering nation 
an indemnity of $1,000,000,000. In discussing recent 
comments in the French press on the better feeling be- 
tween France and Germany, Baron von Holstein, presum- 
ably giving expression to the views of the German foreign 
office and the kaiser himself, warned the French press 
that any hope of a future revision of the Treaty of Frank- 
fort ‘‘could only bring disillusionment and a consequent 
recrudescence of bitterness. I am sure,’’ added the 
German statesman, ‘‘that Germany, as a nation, would 
reject with the utmost energy the idea of such a revi- 
sion.” 

od 


Tuer Canadian government is about to expend $750,000 
for the establishment and maintenance of Canadian 
jurisdiction in Far Northern territories which, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier explained to the legislature at Ottawa, on May 
21, are threatened with absorption by America through 
the operations of American whalers. ‘‘In the last map 
issued at Washington,” Sir Wilfrid is reported as saying, 
“there are various islands in the north with American 
names attached to them, conveying the impression that 
these islands belong to the United States. Capt. Bernier 
[a Canadian explorer] goes north in order that this ter- 
ritory which we claim shall be assured to us by putting 
up the British flag and asserting our authority. I am 
making no complaint of our American friends; but they 
are very enterprising, and, if they find anything in any 
place where there is nobody, they are apt to take posses- 
sion.” 

Js 


THE absolute rejection by the Vatican of the clause in 
the French church law which provides for the mainte- 
nance of aged priests by the creation of mutual aid societies 
to take over the properties belonging to pension funds 
which amount to $4,000,000, was announced at Paris on 
May 20. In his instructions to the French episcopate on 
the subject, Pope Pius X. is recorded as saying: ‘‘ While 
the officers of the law seek to avoid the odium of having 
taken away the bread of poor, aged, and infirm priests, they 
offer to return to the Church a small part of the seques- 
trated property. What they hand back with one hand 
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they make less valuable with the other by imposing re- 
strictions and exceptions.”’ The attitude of the papacy 
toward the French government’s proposal will have the 
effect of turning over the pension foundations to public 
charities, and the future sustenance of the impoverished 
clergy will continue to be a grave problem. 


ss 


THE analogy between the Dreyfus case, in France, and 
the Maximilien Harden case, in Germany, was made more 
complete on May 25, when the Supreme Court at Leipzig 
set aside the verdict against the editor who had been con- 
victed of libelling Count von Moltke and sent the case back 
for a retrial in the lower court. The beginning of the ex- 
oneration of Harden in Prussia, as happened in the prog- 
ress of the rehabilitation of Alfred Dreyfus in France, is 
coincident with the disgrace of his enemies and accusers. 
Already one of the court camarilla whom Herr Harden 
charged with improperly influencing the kaiser and with 
being guilty of immoral tendencies,—Prince Philip zu 
Eulenburg,—has been arrested on the charge of having 
perjured himself in the course of his testimony against 
Harden. It is believed that the next trial of Herr Harden, 
in whose affairs the kaiser is taking a close interest, 
will result in disclosures that will produce as profound 
an impression in Germany as did the revelations that grew 
out of the second Dreyfus trial, in the republic across the 
Rhine. 


Brevities, 


The old saying is, ‘“The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating of it.”’ The proverb should be amended by add- 
ing, ‘‘and the digesting of it.” 


Uniformity of belief has never been possible and never 
will be. A pretence of uniformity can only be secured 
by a strong ecclesiastical government. 


Americans have never learned how to govern a great 
city. Occasionally an intelligent traveller brings home 
a few European ideas to be grafted into our inchoate 
system. 


For the good health of the world and the reduction 
of suffering, one of the most important things to be done 
is to discover some cheap and speedy way of abolishing 
the mosquito. 


In one of our New England cities the roll of the newly 
elected common council was called. The judge who 
was to administer the oath whispered, ‘‘It sounds like 
the docket in a police court.” 


The semi-clerical dress is rapidly disappearing. The 
tendency is to create two classes of ministers,—the one 
dressed like other gentlemen for public and social occa- 
sions, the other wearing the full clerical garb. 


The Interior is trying to correct what it calls a bad 
Presbyterian habit of saying, ‘‘We set the pace for other 
churches.” We think something like that may be 
heard in other than Presbyterian assemblies. It has a 
familiar sound. 


Among the changes which will follow the suppression 
of the temporal power of the pope will be the abolition 
of his ecclesiastical supremacy. National churches are 
growing too strong to submit much longer to foreign 
dictation of any kind. 


Many a candidate for a pulpit has lost his chance, 
and did not know the reason why, because the people 
who entertained him said he was not a gentleman. One 
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lady said, ‘‘I admire that man as a preacher, but I don’t 
want my children to see him eat.” 


Any boy born and bred in the country, who took his 
part in doing chores among poultry, pigs, horses, and 
cattle, or in the work of a garden or farm without doing 
enough to deprive him of school and play, will all his 
life remember his ‘‘child labor” with pleasure. 


" When one compares the size of the early colonial 
churches in New England with the number of people 
reported to have been residents of the town, the question 
arises whether church attendance was two hundred 
years ago any larger in proportion than it is to-day. 


We hear frequent rumors of distress and even tragedy 
caused by the breaking off of friendships, and even the 
disowning of family ties caused by the fear that through 
telepathy and other occult sources malicious influences 
may be brought to bear upon those who have escaped 
the fear of disease and death. 


Che Anniversaries. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, REV. LEWIS G. WILSON. 


On Sept. 14, 1907, the office of secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association was made vacant by the 
resignation of Rev. Charles E. St. John. Mr. St. John 
had teld this office since 1900. During that time he 
had visited repeatedly practically all the churches of 
our Association. In this long and faithful service he 
had become thoroughly informed concerning the needs 
and resources of our organization and had given of his 
strength and exceptional ability with a prodigality that 
took no account of personal comfort or health. You are 
fully acquainted with the wise counsel and tireless labors 
of Mr. St. John, and you were not surprised that after 
nearly seven years of such strenuous fidelity he found it 
necessary to consider his own physical welfare, and to 
assume duties that promised a more available field for 
his splendid powers. And it is now with universal re- 
joicing within our body that we can declare the abundant 
fulfilment of that promise in the restored health and 
vigor of our former beloved secretary. 

At the request of your usually judicious Board of 
Directors, and for reasons supposed to be known to 
themselves, the present secretary undertook the duties 
of this office during the period of Mr. St. John’s unex- 
pired term. An examination of the various by-laws 
bearing upon the subject reveals the general character 
and scope of those duties. Briefly stated they are as 
follows: ‘‘To keep a full record of the meetings of the 
corporation and of the Board of Directors; to conduct 
the correspondence of the Association, and keep an 
accurately arranged file of the same; and, in general, 
to perform such services, to suggest, devise, and execute 
under the direction of the Board of Directors such plans 
and measures as shall, in their judgment, tend to pro- 
mote the objects of the Association, increase its use- 
fulness, and enlarge the sphere of its influence.”’ 

“In addition,” to these duties, ‘‘he shall preach or 
address the public in behalf of the Association whenever 
its interests seem to require him to do so; and from 
time to time visit different parts of the country, in 
order to become acquainted with the opportunities for 
liberal Christianity and to give sympathy and help to 
the scattered bodies of Unitarians.” 
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The American Unitarian Association is composed of 
some 478 societies and over 2,589 individuals, and the 
secretary is a general servant of that body, whose aim 
and purpose it is ‘‘to diffuse the knowledge and promote 
the interests of pure Christianity.” 

You all remember that last year was signalized in the 
history of organized Unitarianism by the raising of 
_$150,000 for missionary purposes. It will be interesting 
to you, I am sure, to know some of the important things 
we have been able todo with that money. At Allegheny, 
Pa., we have purchased an excellent lot of land for our 
proposed new church in tbat great city, costing $10,500. 
We have also bought land, or contributed to the pur- 
chase of land and buildings in Lancaster, Pa., $5,000 
and in Schenectady, N.Y., $5,000. 

At Youngstown, Ohio, we have acquired property for 
$3,700; Champaign, Ill., $5,000; Jacksonville, Fla., 
$6,500; New London, Conn., $5,000; Oklahoma City, 
Okla., $5,000; Boisé, Ida., $5,000; Butte, Mont., $6,500; 
Great Falls, Mont., $4,000; Bellingham, Wash., $1,500. 
We have appropriated to the Tuckerman School $6,000, 
and to the International Council over $7,000. 

These are some of the larger objects to which we have 
addressed ourselves during the last year, and there is 
every reason to believe that, because of the advantages 
thus gained by the large contributions of a year ago, 
our future will show a corresponding increase in confi- 
dence and usefulness. 

If our principal aim as an association of churches and 
individuals is to promote efficiency in spreading our 
message, in sustaining and building churches, and in ele- 
vating the general religious tone and spirit of the people, 
we should do what we can to economize our resources 
and to co-ordinate and harmonize our methods of mis- 
sionary activity. 

_ There is still much for us to emulate in the Women’s 
Alliance, especially in its disposition to cultivate an 
effective national consciousness. The organization of 
the Women’s Alliance is so constituted and its admin- 
istration is so conducted that it fosters a sense of cor- 
porate unity as against all sectional or local aversions. 
Thus each part strengthens the whole, and the body as 
a whole gives encouragement and sympathy to each 
local unit. To this end regular conferences by the ex- 
ecutive officers of the Association with those of the Alli- 
ance, the Post-oflice Mission, the Publication, and’ the 
recently established Publicity Departments are held. 
Through these conferences we avoid the overlapping 
and duplicating of our efforts, and we are able to con- 

duct something like a systematic cultivation of prom- 
ising fields. For instance, through the Publicity Depart- 
ment individuals and groups of individuals desiring to 
learn something about Unitarianism are discovered, 
and their names are referred to the Post-office Mission 
and the Cheerful Letter Departments. Sometimes in 
isolated places these individuals carry on correspondence 
for years with members of the Alliance, and themselves 
undertake the distribution of Unitarian literature. In 
the course of time it is discovered in some of the larger 
towns or cities that there are a number of individuals 
who thus receive the literature of the liberal faith, and 
their names are given to the officers of the Association, 
and an effort is then made to group them into what we 
call a Lay Centre. The Lay Centre is merely a prelim- 
inary church, composed of ten or more persons who 
desire regular Unitarian worship and instruction. These 
services are conducted by lay leaders who read sermons 
and return regular weekly reports to headquarters. At 


- + oad last development of our work is purely ex- 


tal. The expectation is that we shall thus dis- 
where Unitarian ministers are most needed and 
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where there is sufficient strength and interest to create, 
in the course of time, self-reliant and permanent 
churches. The point, however, which I wish here to 
emphasize is this, that we are attempting to conduct 
our missionary enterprises in conjunction with these 
allied organizations in such a way that there shall be, 
wherever possible, a progressive sequence from the pub- 
lication of the Paragraph Pulpit and the distribution 
of free tracts to the establishment of independent and 
self-supporting churches. - Thus we aim at an intelli- 
gent economy of power all along the line, and, where 
the future church is anticipated, a period of preparation 
in the way of local responsibility and congregational 
self-consciousness. 

The Pacific Coast is the land of surprises to us, and 
occasionally to those who live there. The rapid recov- 
ery of San Francisco from the terrible disaster of two 
years ago reveals a population of inexhaustible courage 
and enterprise, in the midst of which liberal and rational 
interpretations of religion should be peculiarly accept- 
able. The one event within the Pacific Conference that 
should be especially noticed was the resignation on Janu- 
ary 1 of Rev. George W. Stone, who had served the 
churches of the Pacific Conference as Field Secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association since 1900. You 
are already familiar with the excellent record of his 
stewardship and with the splendid zeal and ability which 
he has, for so many years, devoted to our cause. Our 
earnest wishes for renewed health and for a long contin- 
uance of prophetic power go with him to his chosen 
field at Santa Cruz. The Pacific Conference has recently 
instituted a careful investigation of the needs of the 
churches on the coast, and has sent to us an encouraging 
report of that investigation. Already the Pacific Um- 
tarian, the headquarters in San Francisco, and the Theo- 
logical School in Berkeley are entirely supported from 
local sources; and the churches on the coast contributed 
to the Association $73.49 more than the Association 
appropriated in aid of the weaker churches of that de- 
partment. 

On the whole, however, the Pacific coast is a mission- 
ary field and must continue to receive the fostering fel- 
lowship of the Eastern churches for some time to come. 
Of the twenty-five churches in the Pacific Conference 
only fourteen are wholly self-supporting, and of these 
fourteen only seven are of commanding strength. A 
field secretary who can conduct a perpetual campaign of 
visitation, of wise counsel and sympathetic encourage- 
ment and inspiration, is needed on the coast, and we trust 
that the right apostle for such an important mission will 
be duly appointed. A brave and hopeful spirit pervades 
the Pacific Conference, and there is the feeling there that 
missionary work on the coast may be ‘‘fruitful and re- 
warding to a greater degree than in any part of the coun- 
try.” And, certainly, this opinion has much to support 
it, both in what has been accomplished in California and 
in what, through the patient and zealous ministries of 
the Eliots and their associates, has been done in Washing- 
ton and Oregon. What they have achieved in all this 
vast territory for religious sanity and philanthropic en- 
thusiasm cannot be reduced to statistics. But we have 
really only made a beginning in the building of churches, 
At Bellingham, on the northern shores of Puget Sound, 
we have secured a lot for a church which we hope to see 
erected in the near future. Mr. Weil who has recently 
entered upon the work here, has frequently conducted 
the services at Everett, sixty miles distant, and reports 
great courage and inspiring progress in both missions. At 
Hood River, a wonderful little city in a charming valley 
of the Cascade Range, famous now the world over for its 
extensive apple orchards, we have a church which, since 
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its organization in 1902, has been financially” indepen- 
dent. During the coming year we hope to see the settle- 
ment of a minister in this city, who will lead the church 
there until it easily becomes the principal, if not the 
dominating, religious institution in the place. 

It is impossible to mention in this report all the churches 
in which the Association is interested, and it is equally 
impossible to enumerate all the new towns and cities in 
these wide regions where, if we had the men to under- 
take the tasks, we might establish churches. The best 
we can do is to convey an adequate general impression of 
the unlimited opportunities that invite us. 

No part of our country has suffered more from the re- 
cent financial stringency than the Rocky Mountain 
District. The churches of this vast region are under the 
immediate supervision of Rev. William Thurston Brown, 
who preaches regularly at Salt Lake City and Ogden. 
His district would easily cover New England and the 
Middle States, with Ohio and West Virginia thrown in; 
and it is manifestly impossible, with an appropriation of 
$6,500 to do more than to steady the movements already 
begun among the restless populations of that great region 
and, by constant correspondence and an occasional visit, 
to encourage the formation of new societies wherever there 
is sufficient local enthusiasm and interest. Concerning 
the new society at Boisé, Mr. Brown writes us that ‘‘it is 
the most important point in this field at present. ‘There 
is more promise of growth here than at any point in the 
Rocky Mountain region. It is well worth while to insure 
it against all danger of losing any of the ground gained.” 
At Boisé we have secured an excellent lot, and have built 
a new church; and there is every reason to believe 
that under the consecrated leadership of Rev. John C. 
Mitchell this church will exert a wholesome influence 
in all the region round about. At Butte, as every one 
knows, the financial situation during the last winter was 
trying beyond. all precedent, and, in order to secure ad- 
vantages already gained in the purchasing and remodel- 
ling of the house now used for the services and for the 
minister’s dwelling, the Board of Directors felt justified 
in rendering special financial relief. 

At Great Falls, Mont., a fine lot near the City Hall has 
been bought, and the outlook for a strong society and a 
suitable church building is most encouraging. Throughout 
this region new movements may be anticipated in the not 
distant future. What at present we ought most to bear 
in mind is the fact that this Rocky Mountain district offers 
to us an exceptional field for missionary endeavor. Not 
many years ago throughout the greater part of this region 
our school children were taught that here was a great 
American desert, and the government classified it among 
the unavailable lands. The early pioneers followed the 
dreary trails that were marked by cairns of the white 
bones of horses and oxen. At last some inspired soul 
lifted up his eyes unto the white tops of the distant 
mountains and calculated the relations between them and 
the arid wastes about him. All the world knows what 
that meant. Those perpetual snows began to come in 
artificial rivers down to the vast plains, and the soil, 
which had been regarded as utterly and forever worthless, 
proved to be productive beyond belief, and towns and 
cities and orchards and fertile meadows, with number- 
less herds of sheep and cattle, appeared as if by magic. 
And to this great empire have come multitudes of people 
peculiarly fitted for the liberal faith and the message we 
have to offer,—a youthful, well-informed, rational popu- 
lation whom we need and who need us. And, if we are 
alert to the opportunities that here invite us and are obe- 
dient to the missionary obligations that are here pre- 
sented, we shall be rewarded by the establishment of 
many strong centres of -Unitarian influence. 
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The South is, in many respects, our most difficult field 
of labor. At the conference which was recently held for 
three days at Atlanta much enthusiasm was aroused, and 
the reports indicate that the ministers and laymen now 
interested in our cause there are not only not discour- 
aged, but are, on the contrary, planning for more aggres- 
sive missionary endeavor and looking forward to more 
effective methods of usefulness. At Richmond, Jack- 
sonville, and Chattanooga the conditions just at present 
are especially encouraging, while all the older societies 
(except Atlanta), also under the-guidance of strong and 
experienced ministers, are giving to Unitarianism in the 
South a currency quite worthy of the splendid apostles of 
earlier days. 

In Oklahoma City we have made a beginning. There 
we have purchased an excellent property which is most 
favorably located for our prospective church. ‘This city 
of the great new South-west has probably undergone as 
much in the way of political, financial, social, and relig- 
ious unrest during the last two years as any other 
municipality, not actually engaged in war, on earth! 
Such conditions do not favor the founding of any relig- 
ious or philanthropic institution, but, thanks to the pluck 
and patience of our representatives there, we have not only 
held our own, but are confident of establishing a church 
which will gather to itself as time goes on its share of the 
intelligent and progressive people who are beginning to 
shape the destiny of that great State. 

One cannot but admire the fidelity and self-sacrifice 
with which all our brethren in these and many other 
distant outposts of our Zion pursue their course. In no 
case can we say that they are receiving an adequate salary 
for their services. Quietly they continue their work, 
sometimes piecing out their meagre income by teaching, 
working with Associated Charities, helping a few hours 
daily or weekly in banks or offices; but all the while find- 
ing their true reward in the opportunity to utter their 
message in behalf of truth, righteousness, and human 
brotherhood. 

We have a special cause to be gratified that, after re- 
peated calls to settle over prominent individual churches, 
the secretary of the Western Conference, Rev. William 
M. Backus, continues in that important office. His in- 
timate acquaintance with the churches of the Middle 
West, and his rare ability to meet their requirements as a 
friendly counsellor and administrator, combine to make 
it especially desirable that he should grant *them his ser- 
vices in these trying times of religious perplexity and 
indifference. 

It is unnecessary for me to mention the churches in 
the Western Conference that receive assistance from the 
Association. ‘Those that are most conspicuous are 
located at the University centres, and the report from 
college town churches has already practically covered 
that ground. ‘This vast region of the Middle West be- 
comes more and more commanding every year,—politi- 
cally, commercially, and socially. The solution of its 
gigantic problems must employ the highest manhood of 
our age, and in that solution those who have at heart 
the propagation of sane and uplifting interpretations of 
religion should contribute their utmost. Everywhere 
we need money, but nowhere more than in this depart- 
ment. And yet, greatly as we are in need of funds to 
begin to meet the opportunities that are presented, much 
more do we need zealous, well-equipped, well-poised, 
reverent men to enter this great field, and do justice to 
the comprehensive gospel we cherish. Beautiful new 
churches have been dedicated during the past year at 
St. Louis and Kenosha. 

Our Scandinavian and Icelandic brethren in the North- 
west, in Chicago, Minneapolis, Hanska, Winnipeg, and 
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Gimli, send us frequent encouraging reports of work done 
and progress actually made. With aid from the Associa- 
‘tion Mr. Dellgren in Chicago has translated many of our 
hymns into Swedish, thus meeting a very urgent need 
among his people. Mr. Norman at Hanska publishes 


regularly a magazine which, though I am not able to: 


vouch for its contents, must obviously be an organ of 
great missionary value since I can detect certain words 
that have a right to mean ‘‘Backus,” ‘‘Unitarian Asso- 
ciation,” ‘‘Boston,”’ ‘‘Dr. Eliot,’’ and, I think in one or 
two instances, ‘‘Wilson.’”” But I know something of Mr. 
Norman’s splendid work, for he is fast becoming the faith- 
ful prophet of his people whose championship of. liberal 
religion, temperance, social reform, and ideal patriotism 
is known far and wide. The same may be said of Mr. 
Petursson in Winnipeg, who has recently translated one 
of our Billings lectures into Icelandic, also publishes a 
small paper and distributes it among the Icelanders of 
that region. He has a beautiful church, the only one of 
its kind, where he has a large and intelligent following. 
Under his superintendence and that of Mr. Solmundsson 
of Gimli three students from Meadville, assisted by the 
Association, will do missionary work during the coming 
summer months. 

New churches have been dedicated during the year at 
Buffalo, Dunkirk, Montreal and Flatbush. Three new 
societies are also reported from this department during 
the year. At Summit, N.J., under the leadership of 
Rey. Frederic C. Brown, a Unitarian movement has 
been started which has borne all its expenses and gives 
excellent promise for the future. At South Brooklyn a 
unique attempt is being made to rally the laboring people 
in a society under the enthusiastic guidance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Baker. A vigorous Sunday-school has been or- 
ganized which meets in the morning, and after the even- 
ing service a ‘‘Forum Discussion”’ is conducted. 

A most important movement at Wheeling has been 
started by Mr. Clayton, which our field secretary for 
the Middle States and Canada characterizes as being 
“significantly valuable’’ and ‘‘a promising and vigorous 
enterprise.”’ 

I cannot take the time here to give a full report of the 
work under the zealous supervision of Mr. Badger. In ad- 
dition to these new societies it is gratifying to learn that 
the church at Albany, after being assisted in the adjust- 
ment of its debt by the Association, is now self-supporting ; 
and that at Hackensack, where, as Mr. Badger informs me, 
“developments have been peculiarly satisfactory this 
year,’’ further aid from the Association will not be needed. 
At Passaic, Schenectady, and Flatbush, through the earn- 
est efforts of ministers and people, and in the case of Flat- 
bush also through generous assistance from the Building 
Loan Fund, there has been a material reduction in the 
amounts asked for from the Association. 

There have been during the year a number of changes 
in the pastorates of the Middle States and Canada De- 
partment, all of which have been duly’ reported in our 
denominational news columns; but to one it seems fitting 
to take especial notice, since it calls our attention to one of 
the most inspiring and far-reaching active ministries our 
body has had the good fortune toenjoy. For thirty years 
Rev. William Channing Gannett has served our cause. 
His strong individuality, his fine spiritual magnetism, 
the sweet poetic and prophetic literature which he has 
added to our religious heritage calls forth our sincere 
gratitude. And the ministry which is no longer identified 
with any particular pulpit we trust will be continued for 
many years in the interests of universal truth, righteous- 
mess and peace. 

_ The one item in the Department of New England 
which I think you would most care to learn is the fact 
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that the budget which, four years ago, called for $13,000, 
in the way of appropriations for the assistance of weak 
churches, has been reduced nearly one-half, the budget 
this year calling for only $7,500. And this result has 
been brought about without the loss or suspension, on 
its account, of a single church. The secret of this suc- 
cess lies in the method adopted by the field secretary, Rev. 
William Channing Brown, of visiting assisted churches— 
sometimes for weeks or months continuously—and de- 
veloping local resources. Thus the churches themselves 
are strengthened, and a laudable local pride is stimulated 
in meeting the financial requirements. New churches 
have been dedicated at Rowe and Barnstable, Mass. 

We have to report that the churches of New England 
are, on the whole, in a prosperous condition. There are 
a few instances where the changes in population have 
worked havoc with our own constituencies; but, on the 
other hand, there are fully as many other societies which 
have, because of similar changes, gathered new strength or 
started new ventures. The churches of New Hampshire, 
through the efficient labors of Mr. McDougall, have 
acquired numerical and financial increase; and two of 
those in far-away Aroostook have, largely through the 
devotion and self-sacrifice of Rev. Edwin G. Brown, 
dispensed with financial help from the Association dur- 
ing the past year. At New London, Conn., the Unitarians 
and Universalists have formed a union church, which 
action promises to become a successful precedent to be 
followed in other localities. In and around Boston the 
Association is engaged in helping to work out some of the 
tremendous social and industrial problems of which, 
sooner or later, the State itself must frankly take ac- 
count. 

Rev. Powhatan Bagnall, assisted by the Association 
and the Fraternity of Churches, is forming an assembly 
of progressive colored people. Some one hundred and 
twenty-six names are enrolled. Meetings are held in 
Parker Memorial Hall, and eminent speakers have con- 
tributed their services. Neighborhood meetings are 
also held where practical talks, essays, papers, and 
debates are given. The object of this movement is 
to inspire the spirit of self-help, personal honor, and 
the general elevation and moral and spiritual improve- 
ment of the colored people who live within the limits 
of larger Boston. It is an urgent and immediate need 
that is thus met, and while, as yet, this movement is 
only barely begun, it is earnestly hoped that such en- 
couragement will be given it that permanent quarters 
will eventually be established and a force be thus intro- 
duced into our muncipal life which will help to solve 
one of the most perplexing problems of our time. 

A great deal ought also to be said for the really dra- 
matic work which is being done by Mr. Malgeri among 
the Italians of the suburban towns. ‘This work is wholly 
undenominational, but it is encouraged by funds not 
directly contributed for missionary purposes by the 
Association. The constant influx of emigrants from 
Southern Europe, who settle often in wretched quarters 
near our large cities, is a perpetual menace to the health, 
moral tone, and political well-being of all the people. 
By his tireless labors, wise counsels, and consecrated 
personality Mr. Malgeri, assisted by a number of our own 
and other ministers and helpers, has already accomplished 
splendid results. Better homes, more wholesome sur- 
roundings, a finer sense of family relations, and—what 
is of such tremendous consequence—a decent under- 
standing of the nature and purpose of a democratic gov- 
ernment is inculeated by this apostle to the political 
Gentiles, and he deserves our support and our praise 
for what he has done and hopes to do. 

There is one subject which, although it is only in- 
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directly related to the Association, I believe ought to 
engage the sympathetic interest of all patriots, both 
Unitarian and Trinitarian. I refer to the preservation 
of our historic New England meeting-houses. The Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association cannot of course use funds 
that have been contributed for missionary purposes, to 
repair and perpetuate memorials and monuments; but 
it can serve as custodian for such funds. The historic 
meeting-house in the smaller villages and hill towns of 
New England is becoming more and more an object of 
profound interest, on the part of the children and grand- 
children of the pioneers of the West, who, in increasing 
numbers, are making their pilgrimages to these scenes 
of family tradition, searching for the names and dates 
of honored ancestors, carrying back with them photo- 
graphs and records, and thus accumulating a body of 
influence which will live for generations. Concerning 
the New England meeting-house Senator. Hoar once 
said, ‘‘These meeting-houses with their simple architect- 
ure were the great power-houses from which went forth 
the spiritual and moral influences which inspired and 
controlled the whole life of the people.” ‘The social and 
political life, as well as the religious customs which these 
meeting-houses represent, are rapidly passing away. 
Our population is changing, the church steeple is already 
becoming a thing of the past, and, except as we strengthen 
those that our fathers erected, their welcome and sug- 
gestive symbolism will disappear from our New England 
landscape. Funds should be set apart wherever neces- 
sary to protect them from the destructive influences 
of alien ecclesiasticisms and local indifference. The 
spires, the ancient pulpits, the old family pews, the 
monuments and headstones in the little cemeteries be- 
side them should be guarded with jealous solicitude 
not only for what they represent in the past, but for 
what they may continue to teach in the future. The only 
meeting-house in which Theodore .Parker preached as a 
regularly settled minister has thus become the ward of 
a special committee now engaged in raising a fund to 
perpetuate it, and the Association has agreed to act as the 
custodian of that fund. May we not hope that where 
such action is necessary this precedent may be followed? 
I cannot draw this report to a conclusion without offer- 
ing a brief word of general importance to us all. Curi- 
ously, one hears from time to time here in the East an 
expression of some dissatisfaction with the conduct of 
the Association, because it is interested in far-away 
movements in the West, the North, or the South, to 
what is supposed to be the neglect of or indifference 
toward the older Eastern churches that need encourage- 
ment and help. And then, too, one is sometimes star- 
tled, while visiting the churches in the West, to hear 
an occasional complaint because the Association guards 
with jealous and generous care the old historic churches 
of the East that are erroneously supposed to have seen 
their best days and reached the period when they should 
be closed in the interests of the so-called more ambitious 
and up-to-date movements outside of New England. 
The fact is neither grievance has the slightest justi- 
fication. Both impressions arise from an insufficient 
knowledge of the actual evidence that guides the Board 
of Directors in making their appropriations. We have 
never been able to raise sufficient funds to meet all the 
possible demands made upon the Association annually. 
And the one thing which has most excited my admiration 
during the short time that I have had the honor to meet 
with them has been the broad, national spirit that has 
invariably characterized our splendid executive board. 
I have yet to listen to a single plea in behalf of any church 
by any director on the ground of territorial preference. 
Every application for funds that has been considered 
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during this last year has been decided, so far as the evi- 
dence could be gathered, upon its individual merits; 
and, had the necessary local names been omitted, one 
could not have told from the discussion whether the ap- 
plication came from Manitoba or Rhode Island, from 
the Pacific Coast or the South Shore. 

What changes, if any, may be accomplished in the 
methods of our administration one cannot predict; but 
any change which should diminish the comprehensive 
national character of those who determine the disburse- 
ments of the Association to transform the Board into a 
group of representatives, each seeking to secure local 
privileges, will be a step backward and not a step in ad- 
vance. 

In the newer sections of the country we have a great 
challenge: in the older parts we have a priceless heritage. 
We cannot afford to-ignore the one in the interests of 
the other. We need the one to inspire our best and 
most urgent message: we need the other to prevent 
that message from losing its historic dignity and charm. 
Pre-eminently our merit lies, not in any achievements 
that we can reduce to a table of statistics, but in our 
obedience to the command uttered to our souls; not in 
the mechanism with which we do our work, but in the 
motive power that makes that mechanism of any value 
whatsoever. We ought to reach a working efficiency 
that shall be worthy of the great prophecies of Channing 
and uckerman.and Parker and Emerson. But to do 
that we must be as inclusive and impartial in our methods 
as they were in their hopes and expectations. Unnec- 
essary time and energy given to the discussion of re- 
ligious shibboleths and the unimportant details of ad- 
ministration will not excuse us from any lack of clear 
purpose and intensity of action. We are not long in this 
world, let us do what we can while we are here. Let 
those men and women speak who know how to say the 
things that God most wants to have said: let those who 
cannot preach, but who can furnish the wherewith, keep 
alive by their support those who can. And let us all 
together, as individual churches and as an Association 
of churches and people, do something grand, splendid, 
and in the style of our prophetic past. 


The Mohonk Conference. 


The Lake Mohonk Conference of International Arbi- 
tration began its sessions on May 20 with a large number 
of distinguished attendants at what promises to be one 
of its most important meetings. Mr. Albert K. Smiley, 
founder of the conference and gracious host, spoke, after 
a few words of greeting, as follows:— 


Highly important subjects claim the attention of this 
conference. The results of the second Hague Confer- 
ence furnish our most important topic. It is most unfort- 
unate that its results have been underestimated and 
misunderstood ‘in so many quarters, when in reality I 
consider it, without exception, the greatest international 
event of all history. We have with us three men who 
were members of the conference besides many who were 
present during its sessions; and one of the members, 
whose wide knowledge of international law and un- 
bounded energy and enthusiasm are recognized as pow-’ 
erful factors in the great achievements of our American 
delegation, will present a review of what was accom- 
plished. I shall not, therefore, touch on the matter 
except to briefly contradict the pessimistic impressions 
that little was accomplished. 

Last year in this conference we asked that The Hague 
Conference act on five measures which we considered 
within reasonable expectation. The first was a provi- 
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sion for stated meetings of The Hague Conference. Does 
not the provision for another conference in about eight 
years and under international direction practically insure 


. this? Our second request was for a permanent, judicial 


tribunal. Was this idle when The Hague Conference 
unanimously agreed on a plan of organization and pro- 
cedure for such a court, and failed only to devise a plan 
of allotting the judges, leaving the nations free to do this 
by diplomacy and to put the court into operation? 
When a man like Secretary Root is quoted by another 
like Joseph H. Choate as believing that this can be done 
before the third Hague Conference, have we any reason 
for charging a complete failure on this point? Our third 
recommendation was a general treaty of arbitration. 
Was this ignored when the principle was unanimously 


_ indorsed, and when, in deference to only nine of forty- 


four nations, definite enactment was deferred? Do not 
the treaties recently negotiated by this country indicate 


a general intention to substitute individual treaties 


until a general treaty shall be adopted? Our fourth 
request of last year—inviolability of private property 
at sea—was not, it is true, granted; but, thanks to our 
delegation, it gained ground. And our fifth request— 
that for the prohibition of armed force for the collection 
of private claims when the debtor nation will submit to 
arbitration—was unanimously granted. When to these 
achievements we add the improvements to the conven- 
tion of 1899, the extension of the Red Cross to naval 
warfare, and the modest but potent provision that here- 
after either party to a controversy may publicly ask for 
its submission to The Hague Tribunal (whereas it had 
heretofore had to agree with its adversary to do so), and 
when we remember further that absolute unanimity for 
adoption of any proposition, is it not unpatriotic and 
unjust to accord to our delegation and to the conference 
anything but the highest praise? 

In this hemisphere we recently witnessed another 
event of far-reaching importance. When the represen- 
tatives of the Central American republics, the most dis- 
tinguished plenipotentiaries of two of which will address 
us this evening, met in Washington last winter, and 
agreed upon an international court to which all their 
future differences are to be submitted, besides providing 
many safeguards against civil strife, they took a long 
step forward. And when their governments promptly 
ratified their action, they gave us the highest ground for 
hope that the long-wished-for peace in Central America 
is at last to be realized. In this connection the recent 
laying in Washington of the corner-stone of the new 
home of the International Bureau of American Republics 
directs attention to an institution that is designed to 
play a powerful part in the better relations of all the 
nations of North and South America. 

These events, and others I have not time to name, 
confirm me in the belief that our movement is in a more 
hopeful stage than ever before. We should now bend 
our efforts to the creation of a public sentiment that will, 
at The Third Hague Conference, sweep away all opposi- 
tion and bring about the adoption of the great measures 
which won in principle, if not in form, last year. 


OPENING ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, HON. JOHN W. 
~ FOSTER. 


The events of the past year give encouragement and 
hope to the attendants upon the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, that their high ideal of a substitution of 
arbitration for war may yet become a reality; but these 
events also show that there is much work to be done before 
this ideal is realized. 


_ Three events of the past year have greatly advanced 


_ the cause of international peace and arbitration. The 
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first and most important of these is the Second Peace 
Conference at The Hague, which must be regarded as 
in some respects the most important event in the history 
of the human race. It did not accomplish all that the 
ardent friends of peace desired, and notably so in the 
cause of arbitration; but a marked advance was made 
in that cause. The treaty on the subject made by the 
First Peace Conference of 1899 was amended and im- 
proved, both in respect to commissions of inquiry and 
the court of arbitration; while a treaty for obligatory 
arbitration could not be agreed upon, owing to the oppo- 
sition of a few powers, the vote of the conference was 
unanimous in favor of the principle; and the bases for 
a permanent tribunal of arbitration ere approved, to 
be put in operation as soon as the composition of the 
tribunal can be determined, 

The second event of importance was the Peace Confer- 
ence of the Central American States held in Washington 
during the past winter. Various measures were agreed 
upon and put into the shape of treaties, tending to pro- 
mote harmony and preserve the peace between the five 
Central American republics, which have in the past been 
the scene of so much strife, the most prominent and prac- 
ticable of which was the establishment of an international 
court for these republics before which all questions be- 
tween them are to be brought in the future for peaceful 
determination. It is the first time in the history of 
nations that such a permanent international tribunal 
has been established, and its operation will be watched 
with much interest. Judged from the past conduct of 
those States, it may encounter obstacles; but, with their 
consent, it has the moral support of the two great neigh- 
boring republics of Mexico and the United States, and 
under their influence we may anticipate that this_inter- 
national court will have a salutary effect in preserving 
peace in this long-distracted section. of the hemisphere, 

The third event calling for notice is the action of the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Root, in negotiating arbitration 
treaties with eleven nations, among them some of the 
most powerful, including our Northern and Southern 
neighbors, and in securing for them the unanimous 
approval of the Senate. When we recall the Cisappoint- 
ment experienced by the friends of arbitration three 
years,ago because of the disagreement between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate on this subject, our estimate of the 
skill, good judgment, and devotion to peace of our present 
Secretary of State is greatly heightened. It is fortunate 
for us and the world that the foreign relations of our 
government are under the control of so able and consery- 
ative a statesman, a lover of peace and justice, possess- 
ing the confidence of the President and the country. 

The laying of the corner-stone in Washington of the 
edifice which is to be the home of the bureau of the 
twenty-one American republics is an event of no slight 
significance. The treaties negotiated by a number of 
the powers of Europe, by which their territorial rights are © 
to be respected, is another omen of peace. These and 
other subjects will be discussed by the speakers who are 
to address the conference. Before closing, I desire to 
make a brief reference to some of the obstacles to the 
attainment of universal arbitration, which it must be the 
task of the friends of peace to overcome. 

Two objects which seemed on the point of realization 
at The Hague, and which had the support of an over- 
whelming majority of the nations, failed of accomplish- 
ment for want of unanimity. Obligatory arbitration 
to a limited extent would have been adopted but for the 
determined opposition of Germany, the great military 
power of the world. The permanent arbitration tribunal 
would have been established but for the jealousy of a 
few of the smaller states. It should be the task of the 
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friends of peace throughout the world to create such a 
public sentiment that, when the next Peace Conference 
assembles at The Hague, these two measures shall be 
enacted into treaties. 

[jlo those of us in the United States who believe that 
arbitration is a wise and practicable substitute for war, 
the recrudescence of the martial spirit in this country 
during the past year has been a source of solicitude and 
some discouragement. The dispatch of our great fleet 
of battleships and their auxiliaries on a voyage around 
the world, an event in military annals heretofore un- 
precedented, and the senseless rumors of a coming war 
with Japan have been the occasion of this awakened 
spirit of militarism. 3 


Hitherto in our history our people and our statesmen — 


have been content to have our country grow and develop 
in the peaceful pursuits of the industries, commerce, and 
intelligence. We have congratulated ourselves that our 
continental isolation had removed us from the strife 
and political complications of the warlike nations of the 
earth, with no dangerous neighbors. We have been sat- 
isfied to have our nation stand before the world as the 
model republic, cultivating friendship with all peoples 
and cherishing no military ambitions. The record of a 
hundred and twenty years of peace, with less than five 
years of foreign war since our independence, is a record 
of which a nation may well be proud. But we seem to 
be entering upon a new career. The ‘cry now is for a 
great navy equal to any other nation and an army able 
to repel a hostile invasion; and the representatives of 
the people are voting 70 per cent. of the entire revenues 
of the government for a war budget. 

I have had some opportunity to study the spirit and 
policy of the nations of Europe and the East, and I am 
pleased to say that I see no threatening danger to our 
peace and safety. In my opinion there never was a 
time when there was less likelihood of war between us 
and foreign nations than to-day. It behooves the friends 
of peace and arbitration to raise their voice in sturdy 
opposition to this clamor to place our republic on a war 
footing commensurate with the martial nations of Europe. 
Our destiny in the future, as in the past, should be along 
the paths of peaceful industries and the intellectual and 
moral well-being of our people. The victories of peace 
are infinitely greater than those of war. The Geneva 
Arbitration gave our country greater prestige and glory 
than any battle ever fought by our soldiers. In that 
direction lie our true greatness and glory. 


The Judgment of God. 


God will give you the thing for which you faithfully 
work,—health, prosperity, learning, or any other of his 
gifts. What you sow that you shall reap. Butit does not 
follow that you will be a happy man or a good man or a 
man worthy of all respect and love. For these gifts of 
the spirit you must have your special preparation. God 
grants us our request, even when we pray for the wrong 
things, for hard work is strenuous prayer. But it does 
not follow that a man shall be satisfied with the result of 
his own prayer. With the splendid physique of an 
athlete he may be an ignorant fellow, out of place among 
cultivated people, embarrassed, good for nothing outside 
of athletic contests. He may be many times a millionaire, 
and yet a man of so few resources that life means little 
more to him than a good dinner and the ticker of the stock 
market. He may be a famous scientist and have classi- 
fied a superb collection, and yet the man of him so 
withered and sapless that,as Emerson said, he is only fit 
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to be put in some bottle and added to his own collection 
of. snakes and beetles. 

The judgment of God is strikingly in evidence. Men 
have prayed, or worked, just as you wish to state it, 
merely for animal health, or a million of money or the 
details of some science, merely for them and nothing 
more. And God has given them their request—and 
sent leanness into their soul. 

The severest judgment of God is letting people become 
just what they want to be,—ignorant or grasping or frivo- 
lous or even vicious. They close their hearts to all noble, 
all generous, all broadening influences; they have no in- . 
terest in the religious or social life of the day; they have 
neither the scholar’s love of truth nor the reformer’s 
enthusiasm for humanity; they are living merely for 
money or pleasure or personal culture. They are nar- 
row, self-centred, ignorant, prejudiced, unamiable men 
and women. And what they sow they reap,—social 
pleasures, good investments, a cultivated taste in art and 
music. God grants their requests—and sends leanness 
into their soul.—George D. Latimer. 


“In the Old Places.” 


BY KATE RESTIEAUX. 


We waited till spring was well upon us this year. In 
fact, it was the 19th of April that found us strolling 
along the pathway that dips so serenely into the wood, 
where the Essex road divides the Longham meadow 
lands. In just such a spot as this must our poet have 
sung of Rhodora — 


“Flower before the leaf, boy-loved Rhodora, 
Moving pink along the valley of the birch and maple, 
Now the green begins to cling about the silver birches; 
Burst the maples; reddens yonder hill-side; 
Sudden as the babbling brook or robin’s whistle, 
Spring swift, thou art come, in the old places, 
In the hollow swamp land bloom or brake.” 


Ah, yes, ‘‘the old places”! How the words ring in the 
ear and pulsate with the heart strings. I am never 
much tempted to write verses in the spring, simply be- 
cause others have written so sweetly and perfectly, and 
the precious, belated New England spring is such a fleet- 
ing, sensitive thing, here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
that I am loath to bring my clumsy English artifices to 
bear on one so lovely. Thus I go singing with the poet 
Woodberry :— 


“Was it April I heard sighing? 
Was it May I heard replying ?”’ 


and I believe I’m quite as happy as if I had originated 
the sweet idyls for which he is responsible. My wood- 
path skirts the meadow, but the slope rises abruptly on 
the left, through a fringe of oaks and maples, to a most 
entrancing wilderness. It is all pines and firs and 
birches, none large enough to keep off the sun, a scrubby 
growth; but the wonder is in the carpeting of this Arca- 
dian retreat. I have always associated mosses and ferns 
with spots 


“Where the wet, bright grasses grow, 
In moist places, warm and low.” 


But this hillside rises swiftly from the pathway, yet 
retains that beautiful carpet of innocent primeval things. 
Such stretches of browny green mosses and, adorning 
the rocky places, such a wealth of fresh green ferns I have 
seldom seen. They are evergreen ferns, have lived 
under the snow all winter, clinging like vestal draperies 


| 
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to the bare rocks. I caught up a quantity, and, like a 
sheet, several feet in expanse, they came off in my hands. 
There was a fine network of roots at the back and al- 
most no soil. Then there were the real creeping things, 
as evergreen and fox berries, with pink and gray lichens, 
to make up this woodland tapestry. It seems. sacri- 
lege to walk on them, and still more to go away and leave 
them in these sylvan haunts, where, truly, ‘‘the violets 
of five summers reappear and fade unseen by human 
eyes.”’ 

In that is the fascination to a lover of the fields and 
woods. Just as, with the scientist, there is a great desire 
to discover what has hitherto remained unknown, so to 
my mind comes a fulness of joy as I search out these 
unfrequented beauty spots. In early spring the attrac- 
tion is multifold. 
__ It was the roth of April, but not in ‘‘’75.”’ I. wonder 
if people found time to enjoy nature in those days, 
and then I wonder, as I read of class struggle and race 
hatred, if we may have times quite as bad somewhere 
in the near future. I hope not. At least I shall be no 
less able to face them for enjoying this one spring day. 
So I sit down here on a slanting rock, in the sun (it is 
a hard, but a warm couch), and, ceasing to chatter with 
my two babies, who have climbed a small pine-tree, and 
are making believe that they are Christmas presents, 
I hear, suddenly, a strange music. It was sounding all 
the while, but my ears were filled with the jangle of 
street cars and the babel of human voices. Now my 
soul’s ears are open, and I hear a grand chorus. It 
comes from the great meadows at the foot of the hill. 
It is the Spring Song, not Sinding’s nor Mendelssohn’s, 
but the glad sonata of the innocents; and it rises from 
the throats of hundreds of speckled green choristers, 
who have just awakened from their winter’s sleep. It 
is the Easter greeting from Frogland. This is the time 
when ‘‘Froggie would a-wooing go”’; and how the name 
fits these tuneful, shining, aquatic fellows! 

Do they remember, I wonder, anything of last sum- 
mer’s activities? Boys and girls, as you glide steelshod 
over the meadows, do you give a thought to those queer, 
hibernating creatures, who by hundreds sleep in the 
soft mud just below the frost line? What tells them 
when it is time to rise and sing, and let their light shine? 
What, indeed, but old Mother Nature, who, with her 
cap strings of green freshly tied beneath her ample chin, 
bids all her children to the feast of new life. 

Often, as I have walked through the woods in winter, 
when the ‘‘white hush”’ of which Bliss Carmen sings is 
all about me, I have thought of the myriads of living 
creatures who are sleeping away the long winter’s night. 
And often have I wished that I might emulate their 
woodland ways. Some wiseacre has said that for all 
we sleep we pay by forfeiting just so much of life, that 
we may as well be dead as asleep. But I take excep- 
tions. I am sure we may as well be dead as half-alive 
these glorious spring days. As far as the majority of 
persons is concerned, it seems to me they are awake too 
much of the time; 7.e., certain senses are on the alert, 
but the really fine instincts that transcend ordinary 
things are all snuffed out by this too strenuous life. 

As I reclined on my rock, looking lazily up at the clear 
blue sky, I became aware that I was being watched in 
turn, and, on looking about, I saw a small brown- 
striped snake, who had just emerged from his house to 
sniff the spring air. He was only a few inches out when I 
saw him, and I had chance to note how prettily the tiny 
ferns festooned his doorway. Seeing me, he did not 
offer to retreat, but glided down the hill at a rate that 


- was truly appalling, startled, no doubt, by the cries 
of the Biden, 


I possess the usual human horror of 
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snakes, though not in so great a degree as some. Hav- 
ing ceased to credit the serpent’s part in the downfall 
of our parent pair, and having no justly grounded antip- 
athy to the innocent reptiles of fields and pastures, I 
simply turn from them because of their distrustful dis- 
positions. Then the celerity of their movements is par- 
ticularly disconcerting to one bent on meditation. So 
I confess I removed myself from the immediate vicinity 
of that rock, lest Mrs. Snake and all the little snakelets 
should put in an appearance. 

We heard many bird calls. I cannot tell them apart, 
but I enjoy them just the same. If the birds or the frogs 
could appreciate the fact, and sing oftener or more 
sweetly, because I knew their names and habits, I would 
do much to attain to such knowledge, but alas! they 
will sing just as sweetly for me as for the most learned 
naturalist who ever spied upon them. I doubt not that 
I enjoy them more, taken as a part of the spring and 
sunshine, the rippling brooks and budding flowers; and 
from my frequent visits to their haunts they may in time 
safely conclude that I know they are there. 


Judge Not. 


Judge not: the workings of his brain 
And of his heart, thou canst not see. 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 
In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar brought from some well-won field 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 


The look, the air, that frets thy sight, 
May be a token that below 

The soul has closed in deadly fight 
With some infernal, fiery foe, 

Whose glance could scorn thy smiling grace, 
And cast thee, shuddering, on thy face. 


The fall thou darest to despise 

May be the angel’s slackened hand 
Has suffered it, that he may rise 

And take a firmer, surer stand; 
Or, trusting less to earthly things, 

May henceforth learn to use his wings. 


And judge none lost, but wait and see, 
With hopeful pity, not disdain; 
The depth of the abyss may be™ 
The measure of the height of pain 
And love, and glory, that may raise 
This soul of God in after days. 
—Adelaide A, Procter. 


I was a Stranger. 


BY REV. H. BODELL SMITH. 


Sometimes it is said by the ‘‘orthodox”’ that Unitarians 
and Unitarianism are cold. But the same may be said 
of some orthodox people and churches. It is not true 
of Unitarians generally, nor of their churches as a whole. 
No.people are more warm-hearted, sociable, devotional, 
than many of them are; and no churches anywhere more 
fervent in worship, more zealous in welcome and atten- 
tion to visitors and strangers than many of the Unitarian 
persuasion. There are exceptions to every rule, and in 
every religious denomination a church and congregation 
here and there may be found that is cold in manner, 
reserved and distant to strangers, and unsociable to a 
degree that repels rather than attracts the visitors. It 
is one of these exceptional instances that I will now 
proceed to tell. It is of a church in America, and of 
special interest to American readers. The same thing 
can be matched in England amongst churches orthodox 
and heterdox. I received a letter last year from a 
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friend who lives in a city somewhere between Boston 
and Chicago. For obvious reasons the name of the 
city is excluded from this article. The writer of the 
letter went out from England thirty-three years ago, 
and, being a Unitarian, naturally gravitated to a Unitarian 
church. She was a stranger in a strange land and a 
strange city. I will let her tell the story in her own 
words :— 

“When we first came here thirty years ago, there was 
a very small Unitarian society, meeting in a nice hall. 
Most of the congregation were very wealthy, and we 
were very poor. But mother, Fred, and I went regularly 
so long as Fred was in this city. ‘Then, when he moved 
to S., mother and I went till mother moved to S. 
I went alone regularly, always sat in the same place. 
But I was a stranger in a strange land. No one spoke 
to me. I used to feel dreadfully lonely. In two years’ 
time I met Mr. , and he always went with me. Still 
no one spoke to us. At the end of four years they had 
a new minister [well-known name given, but omitted 
here]. He spoke to us, and then when mother came 
back after G. and J. came [brother and sister from 
England], he called to see us, and we felt a little 
more at home. But we never felt comfortable, even 
though we admired the teachings. Well, Fred and 
M. married, and were in S. again, so mother was with 
them, and I was married, and my little daughter H. 
came to us. 

“I stayed away: no one ever inquired after me. So 
I dropped it. And, as my husband was rather material- 
istic, I went with him to the Secular Union Meetings, 
where we listened to fine lectures and met very nice 
people. Then fifteen years ago we built our home here, 
six miles from the city; and, as we are where the town 
and country meet, and the children were small, we spent 
our time in the woods around us. When H. was 
fifteen years of age, she began to want something, but 
the orthodox churches in the neighborhood did not 
satisfy us; and by accident one Sunday evening she and 
her father were passing the Episcopal church just as 
they were singing ‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God AlI- 
mighty.’’ They went in, and at the close the clergy- 
man came.and spoke to them. He at once came to see 
us at our home. We found him a very broad man, 
very genial, a good singer, and a fine preacher. 

“As his church was near our home we went very 
regularly for a time, and H. played the organ in the 
church. They treated us very nicely. But we could 
not be one of them, for we could never accept their 
faith, even though there is plenty of good taught in the 
Episcopal Church. 

“Then, when H. commenced earning money, she said, 
if I would go with her, we would go to all the 
churches of note in our own city. ‘The first one was the 
Universalist Church. C. was the minister [full name 
given]. I was fairly carried away with his earnest- 
ness and plain, straightforward manner. The next 
Sunday we went to the First Methodist. It was large, 
a fashionable congregation, large organ, and fine music. 
But, before the service was over, H. whispered, ‘‘I 
guess we will go to hear Mr. [the Universalist] next 
Sunday,” which we did. The girls both went to the 
Sunday-school, and we three received the hand of fel- 
lowship, and so belong to the Universalist church. The 
Unitarian church has put up a new building, very fine, 
and in the most fashionable part of our city, and is 
growing rapidly. Rev. M. is the minister, and one 
of the most beautiful men I know of. Our Mr. 
has had charge of our church for the past twelve years. 
It was his first and only church. 

“T have not lost one bit of good ever learned in our 
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old [Unitarian] church in England.... I make all 
this explanation to show you that I still hold our beautiful 
faith, even though it be called by another name.” 

So much for my friend’s interesting narrative. Ex- 
cept where bracketed, her own words are strictly ad- 
hered to. There is much in it provocative of serious 
thought and grave questionings. The coldness of the 
Unitarian people referred to is surely exceptional in 
America as muchas in England. But, whether or not, 
we need to be on our guard against it. The stranger 
comes and may be an angel unawares. And ‘‘angels” 
come in many different ways. A soul hungering for 
warm religious fellowship, if welcomed and made to feel 
at home in the household of our faith, may prove to be 
one of the angels in disguise. How many souls starv- 
ing for such warmth are still permitted to starve and 
perish spiritually for the time being, through the reserve 
and indifference of those who might by kindly thought 
and sympathetic imagination make possible the social 
and spiritual fellowship out of which true soul nour- 
ishment would come. To be in a sense spiritually alone 
in a crowd of people who ought to be warm friends is © 
the lot of too many. It may be largely their own fault. 
Their own reserve may be as much the cause in a way © 
as that of those with whom they join in worship. And 
yet the people who constitute the church are themselves 
in their own house of God. To any strangers who come 
they stand in the relation of host, and the least they 
can do in their duty to visitors is to make them feel 
that they are welcome. It is not only a pity, but it is 
something amounting to a sin that a person can attend 
Sunday services in a church for years and not receive 
a friendly word from any one. It is really no excuse 
that the stranger does not speak. There are many 
ways in which it is possible to break through a visitor’s 
reserve. The offer of a leaflet, a casual remark, ‘‘I 
hope you like to come to our services,” or, ““Are you 
interested in our literature? If so we would be glad to 
lend you some,” or any one of numerous other quite 
ordinary remarks made in a kindly, but not too effusive, 
manner would break down the reserve of the stranger, 
and make conversation possible. ~ 

There are many Unitarian churches where visitors 
are made to feel that they are quite at home, where 
they receive kindly attention, where they are invited 
to come again and again, where their presence is re- 
ceived in a genial and hospitable spirit. Indeed this is true 
of most of them, and the cold and neglectful churches 
are but few. Such exceptional instances ought to be 
taken as warnings. 

If we give good, we get good. When we go out of our 
way to sdy a kind word or to impart cheer to another 
by a friendly shake of the hand, we receive back into 
ourselves more than we give. In our churches we never 
know how much good we do when we are thoughtful and 
considerate for others, especially for the stranger; nor 
can we be aware how very much we lose if we miss 
the opportunity of even a cheerful salutation. My 
friend whose story is here given was, in England, one of 
the most valued and useful workers of the Unitarian 
church to which she belonged. Church members should 
feel that great consequences of joy or sorrow to others 
depressed in loneliness, depend on their thoughtful 
doing or neglect. 

“T was a stranger, and ye took me in... . Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these 
least, ye did it unto me.” 

“T was a stranger, and ye took me not in... . Inas- 
much as ye did it not unto one of these least, ye did 
it not unto me.” 

And they who were good to the stranger were greeted, 
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“Come ye blessed of my Father!’’ while those neg- 
lectful of the stranger were told that they were under 
acurse. And is it not so? 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
Anniversary Week. 


On the fourth day of March, in the year 1629, Charles 
I., then king of England, granted a charter to the 
Massachusetts Company. ‘This company was made up, 
in part, of some gentlemen in Devonshire, in Eng- 
land, who had for many years been carrying on the fish- 
eries of the New England coast and trading with the 
Indians for furs. These gentlemen had agreed with 
some London merchants of Puritan tenets to form the 
Massachusetts Company for settlement and trade in 
Massachusetts Bay, or Mattachusetts Bay. Both spellings 
appear in the charter, and for more than a century the 
use of tf appears in public documents. Young people 
may like to know that ‘‘matta” means ‘‘great” and 
“chusett” or ‘‘Wachusett’”’ means ‘‘hill.”’ So that 
Mattachusetts meant great hills, which was the name of 
what we call Blue Hills in Quincy and the neighborhood. 

In this charter, which has proved of great importance 
in history, King Charles or his advisers ordered ‘‘that 
yearly, once in the year forever hereafter,—namely, 
the last Wednesday in Easter Term yearly,’’—an elec- 
tion should be held for the officers of this company. 
Such an election was held in England in the year 1629. 
In the year 1630 the officers, a considerable part of the 
members of the society, were at sea or in Salem Harbor. 

The last meeting of the General Court in England was 
held on the 23d of March, 1629-30, on board the Arbella, 
when Winthrop and the rest had embarked for America. 
They brought their charter with them, and they ‘‘held 
Courts of Assistants” from time to time after their 
arrival. It was not possible to hold a meeting of the 
general society until the 19th of October, when the first 
annual election in Massachusetts took place. Eight 
persons were present and voted. ‘They chose Winthrop 
the governor for the next year, and Dudley the deputy 
governor. And the record adds, ‘‘This was fully assented 
unto by the general vote of the people and the erection 
of hands.” 

That was the last general election in Massachusetts 
at which eight voters were enough to decide who should 
be the ‘‘government”’; for at that time more than one 
hundred persons were made Freemen, which means 
members of the society or company which became the 
state. From that time forward the election was held 
on the last Wednesday in the Easter Term, ‘‘according 
to the meaning of the pattent.’”” In my boyhood old- 
fashioned people would speak of the last Wednesday in 
May as the General Election Day. Other elections were 
Artillery Election or Town Election. 

This Election Day was to be held, as the charter said, 
on the last Wednesday in Easter Term. And, long after 
the people of Massachusetts had in general forgotten 
what the word ‘‘Easter” meant, the General Election 
was held on the day named. It ranged backward or 
forward according to the ecclesiastical calendar. Who- 
ever is versed in the preface to the Episcopal Prayer- 
book understands that this day was earlier or later, ac- 
cording to the place of the moon at the Jewish Passover. 


But the custom of a General Election at that season was 


so far ingrained that in the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts in 1780 the last Wednesday in May was named. 
As early as 1634 the governor and his assistants— 
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what we should call the governor and Council—appointed 
one of the ministers to preach on the day of the General 
Election to the governor, magistrates, and freemen in 
Boston. It is rather curious to see that after a few 
years ‘‘the deputies”? challenged as their right this ap- 
pointment of a preacher, which they claimed as their 
own. In October, 1644, they ordered Mr. Norton to 
that service, without acquainting the governor and 
magistrates. Without the co-operation of the magis- 
trates they could do nothing, Winthrop says, as an act 
of court. And the magistrates appointed Mr. Norris 
of Salem. This was the first contest between what we 
call the upper house and the lower house. 

Exactly two centuries after the servants of Charles 
I. made these arrangements the people of Massachu- 
setts changed their day for the annual installation of 
their governor. It was no longer to be the last Wednes- 
day in the Easter Term. Nine people out of ten in 
Massachusetts at that time would not have known what 
you meant by the word ‘‘Easter.’’ But in two centuries 
other things had established themselves, which did not 
change. Central among them was a convention of the 
ministers, held on the Thursday of Election Week. 
That convention of ministers is sitting now at the 
moment when these words pass the press. Last week 
the annual convention of the Episcopalians of Mas- 
sachusetts was held. To-morrow the Free Religious 
Convention will be held; and an opportunity will be 
given to any lady or gentleman who wishes to explain 
the relationship between the word ‘‘free’”’ and the word 
religare, which once meant ‘‘to bind.’’ And all these 
things will take place because before there ever was a 
Board of Trade, Charles I.’s people and the Lon- 
don merchants, who believed in Massachusetts, set- 
tled on the last Wednesday in Easter Term for the Elec- 
tion Day in Massachusetts. For it had become a custom 
for the Congregational ministers of Massachusetts to 
meet for conference on Election Week: From that very 
beginning the Legislature had chosen one of the ‘‘minis- 
ters’”’ to preach the ‘‘Election Sermon” on Wednesday, and 
before the century was over the ministers of the colony 
had their own meeting on Thursday. This not to deter- 
mine any points of doctrine, heaven forbid; for each one 
of those congregations understands that it has the same 
right to define its own faith as has the first Church in 
Rome. But there are many other topics, to consider 
which they are glad to come together. Chief among 
these topics is the provision for their widows when they 
shall die. 

The presence at one time of such persons in Boston 
made it natural that different philanthropic associations 
should choose ‘‘Election Week” as the week for their 
annual meetings. The Scots Charitable Society was the 
first of such associations. But before two centuries had 
passed there were nearly one hundred such corporations 
which held their annual meetings in Boston. Indeed, 
there were so many that they interfered with each other. 
The particular reason for selecting the last Wednesday 
in the Easter Term of the English courts had been for- 
gotten. But enough remained which are in full activity 
in 1908, to retain the name of Anniversary Week in the 
language of New England. 

As it happens, the Whitsunday week, following im- 
mediately upon the last week of the Easter Term in 
England, has become the recognized week of philanthropic 
anniversaries in England. For us Unitarians it is of 
interest to recollect that the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association was founded in London in 1825, 
when in Boston the American Unitarian Association was 
founded, with a continent or two for its field of opera- 
tion, Epwarp E. HALE. 
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Literature, 


Wuicu COLLEGE FOR THE Boy? By John 
Corbin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50 net.—The author of this book, who is a 
graduate of Harvard College and a journalist 
of renown, wrote a series of papers for the 
Saturday Evening Post, some of which were 
widely commented upon at the time. The 
one relating to Harvard University was dis- 
cussed in full in the Boston Transcript by 
Messrs. Hart and Peabody. The most in- 
teresting chapters, and evidently those that 
most engaged the mind of the author, relate 
to Harvard and Princeton, with incidental 
remarks concerning Yale. He gives Presi- 
dent Eliot the credit of being the master 
spirit in the most rapid educational expansion 
we have ever known. But he _ insists, 
nevertheless, that there are defects in his 
method and temperament. In a somewhat 
similar way he deals with President Wilson 
of Princeton. The six institutions selected 
as typical are Princeton, Harvard, Michigan, 
Cornell, Chicago, and Wisconsin. As a 
curious example of the way in which opin- 
ions may differ, he cites the judgment of the 
Hon. William Henry Jones of the Moseley 
Commission, to the effect that of the five 
leading institutions in this country Wiscon- 
sin stands first. The other four are: Har- 
vard, Cornell, Michigan, and California. 
When Mr. Corbin is dealing with the universi- 
ties with which he has had personal relations, 
his writing is much more sprightly and inter- 
esting than it is when he passes to the others 
which are evidently studied to round out the 
course. Because so few of the many in- 
stitutions of the country are considered, no 
answer is given to the question which gives 
the title to the book Some general sugges- 
tions are made concerning social conditions 
and the expenses of a college course. But 
the book furnishes an excellent introduction 
to the study of our educational system, which 
will be of use not only to parents and their 
children, but to all who are interested in the 
mighty questions concerning character and 
culture which can never be far from the 
thoughts of any intelligent citizen. 


THE JAPANESE NATION IN EVOLUTION. 
By William Elliot Griffis, D.D., L.H.D. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25 
net.—Dr. Griffis has spent a large part of his 
life in Japan, has long been a student of its 
literature, and probably has come as near as 
any foreigner to an understanding of the 
habits of thought and life of the Japanese 
people. The thesis upon which he puts his 
strength, and which will call out the most 
discussion, relates to the origin of the 
Japanese people. He claims that the Ainus 
are white men and Aryan. Although now 
in all their habits of life and thought they 
stand over against the Japanese in sharp con- 
trast, yet he holds they were the aboriginal 
inhabitants, and were to a large extent as- 
similated and absorbed in the Japanese mass. 
Those that were not so absorbed were driven 
over the frontier and, finally, excluded from 
everything that was called Japanese. The 
Ainus wash neither their dishes, their per- 
sons, nor their utensils, and, consequently, 
in contrast with the’spotless Japanese, they 
have become disgusting, and the breach be- 
tween the two kinds of people is total. But 
when the Ainus are washed, clothed, and 
educated, they turn out to be white men, not 
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unlike Englishmen in appearance. For the 
rest we have a sketch of the evolution of the 
kingdom from the time when the Malays and 
some other unknown immigrants from the 
southern islands and the mainland invaded 
the country. There were various Mongolian 
and Chinese incursions in the early days, but 
all these elements were long ago assimilated 
and amalgamated. Having once become a 
nation, Japan has never been conquered. 
Genghis Khan made the attempt, and more 
than one armada came to shipwreck in that 
sea where Rojestvensky met his fate. 


THE Vem. A-Fantasy. By Mary Har- 
riott Norris. Boston: Richard G. Badger.— 
This is, literally, a terrifying story. After 
reading it, we feel as if we had been present 
at an exhibition of Black Art by Heller, 
Keller, and all the rest of them combined. 
There are ghostly visitants, an awful ex- 
plosion under an automobile—not of a tire; 
apparently the incarnation of an old party 
of another century in a respectable gentle- 
man of to-day; looking through crystals 
and seeing things; tables and chairs waltz- 
ing. We do not pretend to fathom it all: 
the mere fact that a certain Mr. Taylor was 
doubtless “‘submerged by Sir Gideon”’ leaves 
us breathless. We are, however, willing to 
admit that “the body is a minor affair,’ 
and, if theosophy be true, one can go in and 
out of this body, batting about, as does Mr. 
Smith—or is it Mr. Jones? for these are the 
heroes of this ower-strange tale. But we 
confess that we stagger a little before the 
idea that a person “‘may continue as he is 
for years, although the present occupant of 
his body is probably only a temporary 
tenant.’’ That is, if we meet Smith on the 
street to-day, he is possibly Jones to-morrow 
—or shall we say Jones-Smith? Having 
mildly jeered at these trifling incongruities, 
we will add that the story is, after a fashion, 
interesting, and we have followed Jones 
into and out of houses, to the fated spring, 
and Smith up the chimney, with a genuine 
desire to know where and what they would 
come out. For it is a veritable case of the 
clown in the circus: ‘‘Now you see me, and 
now you don’t’’—translated into the latest 
terms of the Psychical Research Society. 


Tue AMERICAN CONSTITUTION. By Fred- 
eric Jesup Stimson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. net.—This series of 
Lowell Lectures, delivered in Boston last 
year, is fresh and original. The tendency 
of it will be to produce in the minds of those 
who study it a deeper reverence for the 
Constitution, and more positive and useful 
beliefs concerning the relation of the 
Constitution to the laws of the land and 
those who execute them. In passing we 
may say that it is a pity that the lectures 
had not passed through the hands of a skil- 
ful proof-reader who would have eliminated 
certain careless phrases, such as, ‘‘Some 
Martian from another planet,” and ‘It 
is an exact truth, and not even an exaggera- 
tion.”? This exposition of the Constitution 
of the United States is what it purports 
to be; but it is also a series of comments 
upon recent events and their relation to the 
provisions of the Constitution, and to the 
long struggle in England and America, of 
which our Constitution is the record and 
conclusion, That which in England, after 
many contests, it was decided that the king 
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could or could not do, is incorporated in our 
government as the supreme law to regulate 
the conduct of our President, Congress, and 
the courts. In passing comments by the 
author, many recent events are described 
as within or without the proper course of 
evolution under the law. 


Rost MacL£Eop. By Alice Brown. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Miffin & Co. $1.50.— 
When this book is dramatized, the central 
figure will be not Rose MacLeod, but Madam 
Fulton. We can think of no elderly lady in 
modern fiction so sprightly, so engaging, so 
delightfully wicked, and so original. Her 
grand-daughter Electra is a monumental 
person whose scrupulous rigidity of person 
and character makes an admirable foil to the 
innocent sinfulness of the old lady, who writes 
and prints a book of recollections which are 
wholly invented, and then, suddenly becom- 
ing famous, finds it difficult to satisfy her 
own conscience and adapt herself to the 
wishes of her friends. Rose MacLeod, the 
beautiful victim of a philanthropic father’s 
knavery and the selfishness of Electra’s 
brother, becomes the pivot about which re- 
volve the fortunes of all the characters, in- 
cluding two lovers who are brothers and 
friends without understanding each other. 
The one is an artist who takes everything for 
himself, and the other a hermit, who gives 
everything for the sake of others. Between 
the two Rose makes her choice with the ap- 
proval of the reader. One of the most de- 
lightful episodes of the story is the courtship 
of Madam Fulton in her old age by Billy 
Stark, a lifelong friend, who begs her to 
marry and go abroad with him. It is a deli- 
cate and beautiful sketch of which the end is 
peace. 


ASTRONOMY WITH THE NAKED Eve. By 
Garrett P. Serviss. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.40 net.—Many books have 
heen published of late concerning the starry 
heavens, each one written from a different 
point of view. The occasion for the writing 
of this ample volume is the love and admira- 
tion excited in the author’s mind by the con- 
stellations as he has seen them in many lands, 
and also the amazement with which he has 
learned that astronomy is more and more 
neglected in our institutions of learning. 
“To nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
every thousand the names of the great stars 
of the constellations are mere Greek. The 
colleges and universities teach nothing ex- 
cept a few mathematical formule, forgotten 
as soon as learned.” And yet our author 
thinks that, for many reasons, the poetry of 
the heavens cannot and ought not to be 
neglected by busy men of affairs. In order 
to give all the world an opportunity to 
brighten their evenings when at sea or in the 
country, charts are given of all parts of the 
heavens with detailed descriptions of each 
constellation and something relating to the 
mythology and poetry of each one. 


THE BREAKING IN OF A YACHTSMAN’S 
Wire. By Mary Heaton Vorse. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—This book 
is not for people who think of a yacht as a 
vessel which, whether driven by steam or by 
sails, is an elegant and expensive craft re- . 
quiring the services of a large crew, and able 
on occasion to make a voyage around the 
world, Indeed, the yawl, dories, and Nea- 
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politan fishing boats, in which the author and 
her friends get their experiences and their 
fun, could only by courtesy be described as 
‘yachts, They were humble craft on which 
the owner and his wife lavished their love 
and their labor, and in which they gained the 
pleasure which comes only to those who love 
the sea, the salt air, and the personal fitting 
and handling of boats. These sketches are 
not merely sprightly and humorous descrip- 
tions of life afloat in various sailing boats, 
but they are also studies of human nature 
done with a skilful hand and with a cheerful 
temper. Many a millionaire sailing in ex- 
clusive grandeur in his two-thousand-ton 
yacht might envy the delightful experiences 
of cultivated people who, without money, 
get down among the real things and real 
people of sea and shore and take into their 
souls somewhat of the freshness of the salt air 
in which they work out their cheerful econo- 
mies. 


THE Love Test AND OTHER SERMONS, 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady, LL.D. Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: The Young Churchman 
Company, $1.25 net.—The lively style, which 
is so conspicuous in the general literary 
work of Dr. Brady, marks, these sermons. 
They are not scholastic nor academic in 
form, but rather practical, homely, and 
direct. Illustrations are drawn from the 
author’s wide experience, and are often 
effective. As a theologian Dr. Brady is 
more vigorous than profound. What he 
believes, he hurls in the face of all doubters 
with all his might, and asserts the doctrines 
which he holds with vigor of that kind which 
is often accepted as proof. He frankly 
confesses that he has no use for new doc- 
trines, but believes ‘‘that the truth, the 
essential truth, was once for all delivered 
to the saints.” That comforting assurance 
Saves an enormous amount of thinking. 


THE REAPING. By Mary Imlay Taylor, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—There 
is no better background for a strong story 
than that which is provided by the social 
and political interests of Washington, where 
cross currents of feeling and emotional pos- 
sibilities may be expected as a matter of 
course. The conflict between love and dip- 
lomacy, the dilemma which involves the ruin 
of one’s public life, the sacrifice of honor or the 
denial of personal desires, is justified by the 
surroundings, and life is set at high tension. 
Miss Taylor has written several vivid stories, 
since she helped set a new fashion with An 
Imperial Lover and On the Red Staircase, and 
the new book does not fall below any of 
the others in interest. 


ADVENTURES WITH WILD INDIANS. By 
W. O. Stoddard and others. New York: 
Harpers & Brothers. 60 cts.—A _ baker’s 
dozen of Indian stories are here, beginning 
with “A Two-dollar Indian” by Philip 
Verrill Mighels. Humor, pathos, adventure, 
discovery, appear in turn; and memories of 
Iroquois days in New York and Seminole 
rule in Florida may be compared with later 
stories of the Sioux, the Rocky Mountain 
Piutes, the Apaches, and the Montagnais of 
Canada. These stories revive recollections 
of the years when Harper's Young People 
filled a desirable place in the regard of young 
readers, 
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TEN To SEVENTEEN. By Josephine Das- 
kam Bacon. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—The boarding-school diaries of boys 
and girls have taken their place in literature 
side by side with the doings of small kingdom 
conspirators and sixteenth-century heroes. 
“Sentiment and scrapes,” said to be the two 
kinds of excitement which make up the board- 
ing school world, are here, and the chapters 
end with a first-class ghost story. The 
humor of the book is in the apt presentation 
of the school-girl’s point of view, but the 
various adventures are amusing enough to 
interest readers of other ages. 


THE GREATER MISCHIEF. By Margaret 
Westrup. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—The story of Audrey Fielding takes 
her through a singularly repressed childhood, 
a flowering into girlhood as of a belated New 
England spring, and, finally, to the fulfil- 
ment not only of the love which naturally 
crowns all romances, but of the devotion 
between a mother and child, hitherto held 
under a restraint, the mystery of which con- 
stitutes the heart of the book. Audrey is a 
lovable heroine,—and not all heroines are 
lovable in these days of psychological study 
and character analysis. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Brbelot for May (Thomas B. Mosher, 
Portland, Me.) contains Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
interesting essay, reprinted from The Dark 
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hopper.”” But perhaps we may remember 
that Plato tells us how once the grasshoppers 
were human beings, ‘“‘who, in listening to the 
Muses’ Song, were ravished with delight, and 
singing always, never thought of eating and 
drinking’”’—in this particular they did not 
strikingly resemble the Bohemians—‘“‘until 
at last they forgot and died.” 


Books Received. 


From Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 
An Open Letter to Cardinal Gibbons. By Paul Sabatier. 


60 cents net. 
Voices and Visions, By Clinton Scollard. $1 net. 

From Cochrane Publishing Co., New York. 
Parson Gay’s Three Sermons. By Robert T. Edes, M.D. 

From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Addresses and Papers of Charles Evans Hughes. With 
an introduction by Jacob Gould Sehurman, 

Shelburne Essays. By Paul Elmer More. $1.25 net. 
Four Victorian Poets. By Stopford A. Brooke. 


net. 
In the Land of Mosques and Minarets. 
Miltoun. 
From the Caledonian Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Voices of Faith and Love. By Stephen Goodyear Barnes. 


$1.75 
By Francis 


Tssued June 1 
[No, 234] 


THE CHRISTMAS BIRTH- 
POEM 


BY 
Rey. WILLIAM C. GANNETT 


Many people are asking to-day, Is the 
Christmas Birth-Story, as told in the Gospels, 


Blue” for May, 1871, on “Three Poets of] literally true? If not, why not? And, if not 


French Bohemia.’”” Wherever Bohemia, 
that ‘‘delectable duchy,’’ may be,—whether 
as Shakespeare, with a charming disregard 
of geography, pictured it in his Winter’s Tale, 
a seaboard country; or inhabited in the roar- 
ing forties and fifties by George Arnold and 
his mates, chiefly haunting ‘‘Pfaffs” in New 
York City; or represented by Burne-Jones 
and the Pre-Raphaelites of England,—cer- 
tainly the most real Bohemia of all is in 
Paris, and it is here that Mr. Lang finds his 
three typical Bohemians,—Frangois Villon, 
Henri Murger, and Gerard de Nerval. There is 
a note common to them all,—the keen enjoy- 
ment of the flying moment, touched, indeed, 
by that sadness which never seems far dis- 
tant from the Epicurean, from Horace down. 
Sitting at the very feast of life, crowned with 
roses, they cannot forget that ‘‘steadily 
pale Death advances.’”’ Is the moral, then, 
that it is not by the primrose path of that 
kind of pleasure one can ever reach peace? 
But let us not fall into the open pit of didac- 
ticism. These three poets, each in his own 
way, are frankly charming; and Mr. Lang, 
that most charming—if occasionally rather 
wicked—of criticsis herein his native element. 
Doubtless, he would be the first to admit 
that his versions of Villon can never equal 
the wonderful translation by Rossetti of “A 
Ballad of Dead Ladies”: but he is certainly 
very clever in his renderings of Villon’s diffi- 
cult ‘Arbor Amoris” and the awful “Ballad 
of the Gibbet.” He has equally well hit the 
lightness and grace, with its inevitable touch 
of sadness, in Gerard de Nerval’s ‘“‘An Old 
Tune” and Murger’s “Spring in the Students’ 
Quarter,” Here the touch is everything. 
These men have no large and comprehensive 
criticism of life. They are certainly not 
poets of high seriousness. Rather, as Henri 
Murger said of himself, these hearts are 
“always on the side of the singing grass- 


true, how did it rise as a story and enshrine 
itself in the two Gospels? And why is it that 
those who do not think it is history love it so 
well? By what title and right do we use it 
as we do in home and in church and in 
Sunday-school? 
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Oh, share with us, bird in the tree, 
The fruit you are taking alone! 
“You’re welcome to half,” 
He chirped with a laugh.— 
And thereupon threw me a stone, 
—John B Tabb. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Crown of Laurel. 


BY FRANCES HARMER, 


Far away, in a land of fairer skies and 
brighter flowers than this, dwelt Iscare, the 
child of Decena. Because her mother was 
old, and the strength of her youth had gone 
from her, Iscare drew the water from the 
wells and gathered brushwood for the winter 
fires. 

Through long days, while her companions 
sported on the green, she sat, her head bent, 
her fingers flying, at her spinning-wheel. 
Then, when the moon rose round and fair 
into the dark sky, she would take her woven 
cloth to a city not far distant, and there 
exchange it for bread and the sweet olives 
and fresh figs and dates. 

One morning, when the summer sun was 
hot, her friends came to her door and called 
her :— 

“Tscare! Iscare!” 

From her wheel Iscare rose gayly; for her 
hands were weary, and she thought it not 
ill to rest a moment from her toil. 

“‘Tscare!” again they cried, ‘‘hear our 
news!” 

Then Maia spoke alone. 

“The king from the city has sent a herald. 
He will hold a great festival when the har- 
vest sheaves are gathered. There will be 
prizes for the fleetest runner, he who throws 
farthest the quoit will win another, he whose 
song is the sweetest shall not go without his 
merit. And for the maiden who shall excel 
in the dance and in certain exercises, a 
laurel crown.” 

“Nor is that all,’’ here Nauplia took up 
the tale. ‘‘He will send a master from the 
city every third day to instruct us, as the 
maidens in the city are taught, for the exer- 
cises call for both skill and strength, and 
we must needs practise with care. 

“‘You will come, Iscare,’’ now they all 
spoke, ‘“‘for you are lighter and swifter in 
the dance than any of us,” 

“Tf I may, I will,’’ made answer Iscare. 

Her mother was nothing loath that she 
learn exercises of strength and skill, and 
contest for the laurel crown. So on every 
third day Iscare gathered with the others 
on the grass under the wide-armed oaks, and 
learned how to be supple and swift and 
graceful exceedingly. 

But, alas! When first the husbandman 
put sickle to the corn, a wasting fever fell 
upon Decena, Then was Iscare forced to 
leave the dancing under the trees, and to 
spend many hours at the wheel, that her 
mother might have the wine and honey 
and the fine flower of wheat she needed to 
make her strong again. 

Then a neighbor offered fair pay for hard 
labor, the task being to feed many white 
doves he loved. 

But it was hard work, for they were hun- 
dreds. Morning after morning Iscare, with 
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a basket on he side, would go to the garden 
of her neighbor, scattering far the pearly 
grain, ‘The white doves came to know her, 
and would settle on her shoulder and her 
hand. Some took seeds from between her 
lips. 

Later, he added other tasks. Iscare obeyed 
him, for he gave her mother all she needed. 
Silently, ungrudgingly, even thankfully, she 
brought him the water from a far-off spring 
which he demanded, carrying the pitcher on 
her head, that her hands might hold the 
wild fruit her mother loved. So the hot 
month passed on, and, though she some- 
times sighed as she marked her companions’ 
skill, she did not repine. 

When the harvest moon was very full and 
round, the great festival was held. By that 
time Decena was almost strong again,— 
strong enough to mount the wagon, drawn 
by oxen, in which the neighbor offered to 
convey both herself and:Iscare to the city. 

Once arrived there, he found them seats, 
and Iscare watched her young friends in the 
circling dance, the mazy steps, and graceful 


posings. 
“Come, try you,” said her neighbor’s 
voice, ‘It may be you have not lost all 


strength and skill.” 

He led her to the central space, and, plac- 
ing her second, bade her do her best. 

Iscare was Binezed| The movements she 
followed were so like the grain throwing that 
had been of late her daily task, that she half 
looked for her white doves. 

Then her ears were startled by loud ap- 
plause and the cry of her name. 

‘“‘Tscare does it better than they all, and 
the last was the hardest to do.” 

‘“‘None, not one, carries herself with so 
proud a grace,’ added other voices. } 

Bewildered, Iscare was led to the dais, and 
received the laurel crown, 

“Your grain throwing and your water 
carrying stood you in better stead than you 
deemed,” said her neighbor. “In doing 
what we ought, my child, comes a crown 
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we do not look for! 


Tom the Squirrej 


One cold day in the spring of 1907 a 
gentle, kindly looking old man came to the 
Animal Rescue League in Boston with some- 
thing carefully buttoned up in his overcoat. 
He opened his coat and showed the matron 
of the League a little squirrel that he had 
found on the ground under a tree on the 
Common. ‘There was a house up in the tree 
where squirrels sometimes lived, and the 
old gentleman reached up and put the little 
squirrel in it, but he crawled out the door 
and fell on the ground again. 

Where could the little squirrel’s mother 
be? No one could tell, The kind man 
stood and watched the helpless little creature 
crawling on the cold ground, and trembling 
with fright or weakness. He could not leave 
it there, for night was coming on. Then 
there would be danger from cats and frolic- 
some dogs and, perhaps, from boys who are 
sometimes thoughtless enough to crowd a 
little squirrel in their pockets and run away 
with it, though they have no way of taking 
good care of it. 

After standing a little while in the cold, 
the kind old gentleman began to shiver, and 
then he said to himself: ‘The Animal Rescue 
League is not far away. I will carry the 
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little creature there.”” So that is how Tom 
came to the League. 

He was kindly received, and given a whole 
room to himself. It was a little room, and 
a cat basket, lined with red flannel, was in 
one corner of it. Some warm bread and 
milk was given the little squirrel, which he 
ate as if he were nearly starved. Then he, 
was left to himself and went to sleep in the 
warm basket. : 

It was some days before Tom could eat 
anything but bread and milk, but pretty 
soon he began to eat soft nuts if they were 
shelled. He had sharp little teeth, but he 
would not make any effort to break ‘the shell 
of the nut: so, although the days grew 
warmer, and the kind old gentleman came 
to see if he could not put the squirrel, now 
grown to be quite good-sized, back on the 
Common, Tom’s friends at the League were 
afraid to let. him go, he seemed so unable to 
take care of himself. 

Tom was very tame, and loved to see visi- 
tors; but there were so many cats and little 
dogs running about the different rooms of 
the house where the squirrel was kept, every 
one was warned to be very careful to keep 
the door of Tom’s room locked. 

One day the president missed her little 
shadow,—Mittens, the Yorkshire terrier,— 
and began to wonder why Mittens was not 
at her heels as usual. She went upstairs 
and downstairs, and then a fear came upon 
her, The squirrel! Could it be that any 
one had left the door ajar of that room? 
Mittens had found out, in some way, that 
the squirrel was there, and had often been 
seen sniffing at the crack under the door, 
So Mittens’ “‘Missie” ran to the room, and, 
as soon as she got in sight of it, saw that 
the door was open, Sick at heart, she looked 
in and saw the carpenter fixing a window 


screen, ‘‘Mittens!” she cried. ‘‘The squir- 
rel!” 
Mr. R. laughed, and said cheerfully, 


‘““They’re both here.’”’ And there they were, 
—Mittens on’ the floor, her little head 
stretched up as high as she could stretch it, 
and her eager brown eyes glistening with 
longing for the squirrel who had nimbly 
climbed up a water pipe in the corner of 
the room, and, seated comfortably on top 
of a water tank, was looking down at Miss 
Mittens, scolding her, and twitching his 
bushy tail in a most aggravating manner, 

Missie carried Mittens out of the room 
and closed the door, as the carpenter had 
just finished his work there; but poor, dis- 
appointed Mittens leaned her fluffy little 
head against the door and moaned and 
moaned until her Missie had to pick her up 
in her arms and carry her away, out of doors, 
and try to make her forget she had come so 
near her heart’s desire, which has always 
been to catch a real live rat or mouse or 
squirrel, 

But what became of Master Tom? He 
was not getting enough liberty in that little 
room, He always acted the baby, and 
either could not or would not crack a single 
nut, so great was the puzzle what to do with 
him, Then one day Mr. R., who had 
admired his escape from Mittens, asked per- 
mission to take him home for a pet and 
companion for his invalid brother. He said 
he should have a large liberty there, and 
every comfort possible. That was months ~ 
ago, and Tom is still a happy inmate of a 
quiet little home in the suburbs of Boston, 
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where he makes life much more cheerful for 
one who can seldom leave the house, and 


.who needs the interest of something living. 


Tom gives his master much diversion and 
sometimes much anxiety. For instance, he 
found his way into the attic one day, and 
there he discovered a piece of stove pipe 
which amused him very much. He ran 
through it again and again, until he was 
turned into a very black squirrel. When he 
was at last discovered and secured, he had 
to take a good bath, which he did not seem 
to dislike at all, 

He understands many words, and, when 
either of his masters, Mr. R. or his in- 
valid brother, says, ‘‘Come and kiss me,’’ he 
will run up on their breasts and lift his little 
mouth to their faces like a child. 

He scampers to meet Mr, R. when he 
returns home from work like a little dog; 
and he is like a dog, too, in regard to 
strangers, for he sometimes scolds at them 
and threatens to bite them, 

At Christmas the two brothers made the 
occasion a little more festive by having a 
small tree brought in for Tom; but, strange 
to say, Tom did not like the tree at all, and, 
if he was put up on it, he would speedily 
tumble out. 

He is very affectionate. His only fault is 
the habit all squirrels are given to of 
gnawing wood or bindings of books, and so 
he has to be watched when enjoying his 
liberty; but his two devoted masters declare 
that he is worth his weight in gold, and that 
nothing would tempt them to part with him. 

Generally speaking, it is not kind to try 
to keep squirrels for pets, as they can seldom 
have such a home as Tom enjoys, where love 
and liberty to run about and the best of 
care all unite to make him happy and con- 
tented. In this case the poor little creature 
would have died had he been left in the 
condition he was in, and he has ever since 
shown that he is peculiarly unfitted to care 
for himself. He cannot bear to be left alone, 
so it is fortunate for him that his owner does 
not often go out of the house. He appears 
to understand many words and little sen- 
tences, and comes when he is called.—-Anna 
Harris Smith, in our Fourfooted Friends. 


Lost in the Sand Dungeon. 


Workmen had been remodelling the house, 
and there was a great pile of sand in the side 
yard. Constance and Georgiana thought 
it the nicest stuff to play with. They dug 
sand tunnels, and squealed with delight 
when they caved in. They built sand huts 
and sand bridges, and made sand boats to go 
sailing on sand seas. At all hours of the day 
and every day the sisters were revelling in 
that pile of sand. 

One morning little Lucy Butler, who lived 
next door, squeezed herself through the 
fence where some pickets were off, and an- 
nounced that she had come to play with 
them. 

Constance look at Georgiana and scowled. 
Georgiana scowled back. They had been 
planning such a splendid new play, and now 
here was Lucy! Of course Lucy was too 
little to play it with them. Sometimes in the 
winter, when it was too stormy to play out 
of doors, they liked to go over and play with 
Lucy,—but now! What should they do? 

“We aren’t going to play just yet,’”’ Geor- 
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giana said at last. “‘You run home, and 
when we want you we’ll call you.” 

“Goin’ in house ?’’ asked Lucy. 

“Yes,” Constance answered, ‘“‘we’re go- 
ing in now.” 

Lucy hung about until she saw them start, 
then she finally disappeared between the 
pickets.’’ 

“I s’pose it’s mean,” said Georgiana, 
“but we can’t have her bothering.”’ 

“While we’re getting Clara Belle ready, 
she will go to playing by herself and forget 
all about it,’”’” went on Constance. 

By the time Clara Belle was dressed in her 
pink gingham,—which in the play was to be 
pink satin,—little Lucy was not to be seen, 
and the girls ventured out. 

The play proceeded finely. Clara Belle 
was taken prisoner and cast into the sand 
dungeon, and the door of the dungeon was 
banked high with sand. Meantime Lucy 
did not come back. 

But, patiently, a little figure back of the 
fence, down where the pickets were off, 
waited to be called. Two earnest big eyes 
watched the play going on. Presently the 
longing overcame all else, and a plaintive 
little voice rang out,— 

“Don’t you want me yet?” 

“No, not quite yet,’’ replied Constance, 
turning to her sister with a grimace. 

When the time arrived for the imprisoned 
princess to be released, the sisters started to 
dig her out of the dungeon; but to their dis- 
may no Clara Belle appeared. 

Then a little dispute arose as to the exact 
locality of the dungeon. 

“It was right here,”’ asserted Constance. 

- “No, it was here!’’ declared Georgiana. 
But, although they dug and dug and dug, 
in both places and between, no golden- 
haired doll in pink gingham came to light. 

With drooping lips and tearful eyes they 
sought mother, to tell her the sad story. 

“Yow ll find her if you keep on digging,” 
was her cheerful counsel. 

At the piazza door they were ébuironten 
by little Lucy. In her arms was Clara Belle! 

“T dug her out my own self!’’ she beamed. 
“Don’t you want me yet? I’m so tired 
waitin’ !”’ 

Constance caught the little one in her arms, 

“Yes, I do want you, darling!’’ she said. 
“T’m a naughty girl, and you’re just as good 
as you can be to find Clara Belle for us,— 
we don’t deserve to have found her, either! 
But we'll play it all over again, and you may 
put the princess in the dungeon,—mayn’t 
she, Georgiana ?’’ 

“Ves, she may,” Georgiana answered.— 
Emma GC, Dowd, in Sunday School Times. 


Legend of the Lily of the Valley. 


Once upon a time, a long while ago, there 
lived in a tiny house near a large garden a 
fairy mother with ever and ever so many 
fairy children. 

All the children were dressed alike, in 
green slippers and stockings, white suits, and 
white pointed caps with a dewdrop shining 
on top. 

One evening the fairy mother said, “‘ You 
may take your small ivory buckets and fill 
them with dew from the flowers in the garden, 
but be sure to come home before the sun 
rises.”” 

Off they started, running and swinging 
the buckets in their hands; but, when they 
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reached the garden, instead of working, they 
began to teeter on the grass blades, and play 
hide-and-seek among the flowers. 

And, do you know, they played and played 
all that night, and forgot all about the dew . 
and the ivory buckets, till the great red sun 
could be seen. 

It. was past time for going home and too 
late to gather dew. 

What would the fairy mother say! 

“We'll hang our ivory buckets on these 
stems, and to-night come and fill them,” 
they said. 

Then they went home, and they felt very 
sorry when they saw how sad their fairy 
mother looked. 

As soon as the sun went down, they 
hurried to the garden. First one little fairy, 
then another and another, tried to pick his 
bucket from the stem where he had left it, 
but it was of no use. All the buckets were 
tightly fastened to the stems, and turned up- 
side down. 

They have been fastened that way ever 
since, and perhaps, if you lookin your garden, 
you will find some of the fairies’ ivory 
buckets.—Emma L. Hammond, in Kinder- 
garten Review. 


Nansen’s Carrier-pigeon. 


One day a carrier-pigeon tapped at the 
window of Mrs. Nansen’s home in Christiania. 
Instantly the window was opened, and the 
wife of the famous Arctic explorer in another 
moment covered a little messenger with 
kisses and caresses. 

The carrier-pigeon had been away from 
the cottage thirty long months, but had not 
forgotten the way home. It brought a note 
from Nansen, stating that all was going well 
with his expedition in the polar regions. 

Nansen had fastened a message to the bird, 
and turned it loose. 

The frail carrier darted out into the bliz- 
zardly air, flew like an arrow over perhaps a 
thousand miles of frozen waste, and then over 
another thousand miles of ocean and plains 
and forests, to enter the window of its wait- 
ing mistress and deliver the message which 
she had been awaiting so anxiously. 

We boast of human pluck, sagacity, and 
endurance; but this loving carrier-pigeon, 
after an absence of thirty months, accom- 
plished a feat so wonderful that we can only 
give ourselves up to amazement and admira- 
tion—Nansen’s Artic Explorations, 


Teacher: ‘‘You have named all domestic 
animals save one. It has bristly hair, it is 
grimy, likes dirt, and is fond of mud. Well, 
Tom?” Tom  (shamefacedly): ‘That’s 
me.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order, 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
ano CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Prof. Jean Reville. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 

The severest blow which the cause of in- 
ternational comity between religious liberals 
has received in recent years is the lamented 
death, on May 6, in Paris, of Prof: Jean 
Réville, D.D., in the fifty-third year of his 
age. As we learn from a private letter from 
his cousin, Prof. Edward Montet, Prof. 
Réville, who for some time past has been 
unwell, and more recently confined to his 
house, submitted to a surgical operation 
which it was hoped might save his life to his 
family and friends. But this hope was de- 
feated by an internal hemorrhage, induced, 
it is thought, by the physical exhaustion 
arising from his great and excessive labors 
during the past two years for the cause of 
liberal Protestantism in France, which he 
loved and served so well. 

It will be recalled that Prof. Reville’s 
distinguished father, Prof. Albert Reville, 
D.D., died a little over a year ago, which was 
a great sorrow to hisdevotedson. Soon after 
he was called to be his father’s successor at 
the Collége de France, and this entailed new 
labors. 

Last autumn he felt it to be his duty to 
attend the International Congress of Relig- 
ious Liberals in Boston, at which he was one 
of the most conspicuous and honored dele- 
gates. On his return to France he threw 
himself with ardor into the work of re- 
organizing the liberal wing of the French 
Protestant Church, of which he was the wise 
counsellor and leader. Meanwhile, his work 
at the Collége de France, as editor of the Re- 
view of the History of Religions, and as execu- 
tive secretary of the Congress for the History 
of Religions, whose third international ses- 
sion is to be held this summer in Oxford, 
made excessive demands upon his strength, 
and hastened this sad dénoviment. We te- 
serve it for another occasion to speak of the 
personal character and illustrious services 
of our departed friend and fellow-worker for 
religious liberty and progress. ‘To-day we 
can only utter the profound sorrow with 
which we in America learn of this great loss 
to his family and friends, to liberal Protest- 
antism, to our International Council, and to 
the world. 


Unitarianism in California and the 
North-west. 


BY REV. A. P. RECCORD, 


It is the good fortune of a “Billings: Lec- 
turer’’ that he receives far more than he can 
possibly give. Every minister is inclined to 
think that the conditions which characterize 
his work are typical. He fails to realize that 
beyond the Hudson or the Mississippi other 
men are doing a similar work under widely 
varying conditions and with differing de- 
grees of success. Nothing tends to correct 
this error of perspective more completely 
than a visit to the more remote churches of 
our fellowship. No one can spend even a 
few weeks among the churches upon the 
Pacific coast without experiencing a tre- 
mendous broadening of his field of vision. 

Mr. Wendte’s vivid report of his impres- 
sions of Southern and Central California has 
appeared so recently that it is unnecessary 
to enter into detail concerning this region. 
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To all that he has said I can only add, ‘“‘My 
sentiments, too.”’ My only criticism would 
be that the writer failed to do justice to the 
beauty and grandeur of the scenery. ‘This is 
not due to the inadequacy of Mr. Wendte’s 
vocabulary, but to the limitations of the 
English language. “Two of the towns which 
Mr. Wendte was unable to visit are deserving 
of special mention, Santa Ana and Santa 
Rosa. The former is a typical California 
town, untouched as yet by the tide of tour- 
ists, which has so transformed many of its 
neighbors. Here one of our smaller churches 
is ably served by Mr. Watry, an ex-priest, 
whose intellect has been clarified without 
drying up the springs of human sympathy. 
Finding the salary utterly inadequate, he 
purchased a small ranch of six and one-half 
acres and adopted the Pauline habit of labor- 
ing with his hands during the week in order 
that he might continue to minister to the 
spiritual needs of his people on Sunday. In 
the future calendar of Unitarian saints a 
place should be reserved for Saint Francis of 
Santa Ana. 

Santa Rosa presents one of the most diffi- 
cult fields upon the Pacific coast, but Mr. 
Hutchins is demonstrating that the difficulties 
are far from insurmountable. The town 
suffered the loss of its entire business dis- 
trict by earthquake and fire two years ago, 
the destruction being nearly as great, rela- 
tively, as at San Francisco. The church has 
been maintained at great sacrifice on the part 
of both minister and people; and, in spite of 
small numbers and heavy financial burdens, 
there is a brave determination to keep up the 
struggle. 

One must visit San Francisco in order to 
form any conception of the magnitude and 
extent of the rebuilding operations. ‘‘When 
it is realized that 28,188 buildings were de- 
stroyed by fire, covering four and seven- 
tenths square miles, and that to Jan. 1, 1908, 
reconstruction’ proceeded at the rate of one 
building completed for every hour and forty- 
five minutes of time elapsed since the con- 
flagration, and that this has caused the ex- 
penditure of $104 for each minute of elapsed 
time, some adequate conception of the ac- 
complished work is had’ (Sunset Maga- 
zine, April, 1908). The First Unitarian 
Church, under the able leadership of Brad- 
ford Leavitt, and inspired by the noble tra- 
ditions of Starr King and Horatio Stebbins, 
has also been engaged in a noble work of 
restoration. During the first year after the 
fire, when it was giving itself so unsparingly 
to the community, it could do little for it- 
self. During this second year it has devoted 
itself to the rehabilitation of its own resources, 
with the result that the second anniversary 
of the fire finds the church well on the way 
toward complete recovery. The Second 
Church has lost many of its most active sup- 
porters, and has recently decided to sell its 
property and seek a more desirable location. 

It was a privilege to attend the Pacific 
Coast Conference during the three days that 
it was in session at Alameda. There were 
delegates present from Portland on the North 
and from Pomona and Redlands on the South. 
A conference that can secure representatives 
from churches 600 and 800 miles distant can- 
not help being a live conference. The re- 
ports from the churches were most encourag- 
ing. Increased interest, growing congre- 
gations, and better financial support,—these 
were the special features of nearly every 
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report. It was an inspiration to meet the 
joint founders of the Pacific School for the 
Ministry and its enterprising dean, Earl M. 
Wilbur. Certainly Mr. Davis and Mr. Cut- 
ting could have found no better way to mani- 
fest their devotion to the faith they love than 
by making such provision for the better train- 
ing of the men who are to administer the 
affairs of our Western churches. To-day the 
school has a plant valued at $60,000 and a 
library of from. seven to eight thousand 
carefully selected volumes. The students 
are as-yet few, but the future is one of great 
promise and hope. ; 

After leaving San Francisco and passing 
through Woodland, where Mr. Spencer is . 
licking into shape an infant church, not yet 
two years old, it is 600 miles before another 
Unitarian church is reached. This is at 
Salem, Ore.; where Mr. Bandy is gradually 
putting the church upon a solid foundation, 
in order that it may help to maintain the 
highest ideals of private virtue and civic 
righteousness in the capital city. The presi- 
dent of its board of trustees is being men- 
tioned as the next governor of the State. 
The young society at Salem and the still 
younger society at. Hood River—where a new 
church, free from debt, and an earnest group 
of Unitarians are awaiting the appearance of 
the right minister—are the only Unitarian 
churches in the State outside of Portland. 
There we have a society which, throughout 
its history of forty-one years, has been min- 
istered to by one man, Rev. Thomas L,. 
Eliot, D.D., who was made pastor emeritus 
two years ago, when he was succeeded by his 
son, Rev. W. G. Eliot. The church is one 
of the strongest on the Pacific coast, and its 
influence is felt throughout the State. 

The largest and most enterprising city of 
the North-west is Seattle, Wash. It has 
grown from a town of 7,000 in 1888 to a city 
of 225,000 in 1908, and is still growing. Its 
building operations rival those of San Fran- 
cisco, the difference being that one is rising 
from the ashes, the other from virgin soil. 
Here in this great and growing city we have 
a great and growing church, with a splendid 
congregation every Sunday, and every de- 
partment thoroughly organized and under 
the efficient leadership of a new minister, 
Rev. J. D. O. Powers. 

At Bellingham, the “farthest North” of 
our Pacific enterprises, Mr. Weil has assem- 
bled the nucleus of a Unitarian movement 
which needs but a few years of development 
under his hand to become a strong church. 
The congregations have doubled, a building 
lot has been secured, through the help of the 
Association, in a most desirable location, and 
a church building is one of the necessities 
of the immediate future. It is expected that 
Mr. Weil will be able to give a portion of his 
time to the society in Everett, which has 
been without a minister since the resignation 
of Mr. Nelson in March. The church is 
handicapped at present by the necessity of 
holding its services in a hall. It ought soon 
to have a place and habitation of its own. 

The last city to be visited by the ‘‘lect- 
urer’’? was Spokane, a city which is growing 
rapidly in population and in commercial im- 
portance. It is the centre of vast mining 
lumbering, and wheat-growing interests, and - 
is one of the few places which have been un- 
touched by the recent ‘‘panic.’’ The church 
is but just beginning to appreciate the ap- 
portunity which its location in this thriving 
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Western city affords. At present the min- 
ister, Mr. Fuller, is obliged to engage in secu- 


‘lar occupation during a portion of the week; 


but the church is beginning to realize the 
shortsightedness of this policy. It is ex- 
pected that very soon it will relieve the min- 
ister from the necessity of resorting to this 
expedient and make it possible for him to de- 
vote his whole time to the affairs of the par- 
ish. 

There are certain impressions which the 
visitor to the Pacific coast inevitably brings 
back with him. The first is that of the 
boundless resources of this entire Western 
region. Here is a country in the making, 
peopled by sturdy, self-reliant men and 
women, who are destined to play an increas- 
ing part in determining the future of the na- 
tion. It is a great privilege which is given 
to these frontier churches,—to help mould 
the men who, in their turn, are to help shape 
the character of Western civilization. 

A second impression is that of the difficulty 
under which our liberal churches labor. One- 
half of the West is intensely conservative in 
all matters pertaining to religion: the other 
half is indifferent to all religion. It is the 
function of the Unitarian Church to mediate 
between these two extremes, between an un- 
intelligent faith and an irreligiotts culture. 
It must demonstrate that a man may be 
religious without being orthodox, and that 
he can be liberal without being irreverent. 
There are men and women in every commun- 
ity, East as well as West, who are yearning 
for just such a message. 

The third and last impression is that 
of the patient heroism of the ministers 
who are serving these Western churches. 
Far from Unitarian neighbors, with few 
privileges of exchange, disfellowshipped, ex- 
cept in the larger communities, by their 
orthodox brethren, and often working upon 
pitiably inadequate salaries, they are putting 
up a brave fight for the gospel in which they 
believe and to the spread of which they have 
dedicated their lives. It is for us, who 
occupy somewhat more comfortable positions 
in the East, to see that these Western 
churches shall not suffer for lack of the moral 
and material support of the fellowship of 
churches to which they belong. 


Frederic May Holland. 


The surviving members of the class of 


1862, Harvard Divinity School, recall with 


pleasure this quiet, scholarly classmate, 
gifted with intellectual power far exceeding 
the strength of the body. The son of an 
honored Unitarian minister, Frederic West 
Holland, connected on his mother’s side with 
the well-known May family, and a graduate 
of Harvard College class of 1859, Mr. Holland 
had exceptional advantages of inheritance 
and training to fit him for the work of the 
liberal ministry, Brief but successful pas- 
torates, however, in Rockford, Ill., Marietta, 
Ohio, and Baraboo, Wis., were all that his 
physical strength permitted, the last thirty 
years of his life having been passed in 
scholarly retirement in the town of Concord, 
Mass. Here he identified himself with the 
best intellectual life of the town, having in 
these years published ‘“‘The Reign of the 
Stoies,” “Stories from Robert Browning,” 
“The Rise of Intellectual Liberty from 
Thales to Copernicus,’ and ‘The Life of 
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and patient spirit found release from a frail 
body, the end coming quietly on Sunday 
morning, May 17, he having reached the 
age of seventy-two. 

From the time of his graduation at the 
Divinity School Mr. Holland allied himself 
with great force of conviction to the radical 
party of those days, influenced largely by 
Theodore Parker, and in later years he frankly 
avowed himself an agnostic in religion. We 
are all agnostics more or less, but there are 
some who are so conscientious and cautious 
in their statements of those things that lie 
beyond the range of verified knowledge, and 
at the same time so deeply impressed with 
the worth and possibilities of the present life 
and its attainable knowledge that their agnos- 
ticism seems a little more pronounced than 
the ordinary kind. ‘To this class of candid 
yet consecrated and reverent agnostics Mr. 
Holland belonged. He loved the simple 
privileges of this world, nature, science, art, 
and literature furnishing him with exhaust- 
less resources of happiness. All the great re- 
forms in methods of education and in move- 
ments making for freedom and enlightenment 
commanded his most earnest efforts. Noth- 
ing human was foreign to him, and he lived 
to see many a cause of truth and social better- 
ment which he had advocated in its days of 
unpopularity become a matter of almost uni- 
versal acceptance. 

Those who knew him best felt that in him 
was embodied the noblest spirit of that stoic 
philosophy of which he had been a pro- 
found and sympathetic student. Calm and 
serene in spirit, yet bold and fearless in the 
utterance of that which he felt to be true 
and right, a man perfectly simple, trans- 
parent and genuine in thought, word, and 
deed, he left behind him many friends and 
associates to whom the memory of his gentle, 
kindly life will remain forever a cherished 
treasure. L. B. M, 


The Rocky Mountain Conference. 


BY REV. WILLIAM THURSTON BROWN, 


What proved to be one of the most inter- 
esting conferences ever held in the Rocky 
Mountain States met in Unity Church, Fort 
Collins, Wednesday and Thursday, May 13 
and 14, 

The plan of the conference must be credited 
to Dr. Ward, minister of the Fort Collins 
church, and it is only fair to say that the 
successful issue is due almost wholly to the 
fine co-operation of the Fort Collins church 
with their minister and his wife. 

No less than six distinct meetings were 
arranged for the conference session, exclu- 
sive of the sermon and the closing banquet, 
and so carefully were the plans laid that the 
entire programme was carried out to the 
letter. Indeed, the writer cannot remem- 
ber a conference which seemed so inspired 
by singleness of aim and seriousness of pur- 
pose or one so well calculated to impress 
the on-looker or the participant with the idea 
that it meant business. 

The opening word of the conference was 
spoken by Prof. Lory, president of the Board 
of Trustees of our Fort Collins church. 
Formally, it was a word of welcome. In 
reality, it was the striking of the keynote to 
which all that followed in the whole confer- 
ence vibrated. In words which went straight 


Frederic Douglass.” Here, also, his braye|to the mark Prof. Lory declared that the 
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paramount need of the liberal movement is 
co-operation and a missionary spirit, and 
with an enthusiasm that was convincing and 
contagious he urged that, “if our cause means 
anything to us,’ it is bound to produce these 
results. Whether by accident or design I 
do not know, but Prof. Lory was the last 
speaker but one at the closing banquet -and 
as really spoke the final vital word of the 
conference as he had spoken its opening 
word. 

With Mr. Francis B. Hill of Colorado 
Springs, president of the Rocky Mountain 
Conference and a veteran in the liberal cause, 
in the chair, the first session began. Fit-- 
tingly it was devoted to a statement of our 
ideals and problems as a religious body, and 
no one could have put these ideals and prob- 
lems more clearly or convincingly than Dr. 
Ward did in a few terse, well-chosen sen- 
tences. 

The problem of religion, especially for 
the liberal churches, is the discovery of the 
real God by the real man. The necessity is 
laid on the men of to-day—upon none so 
plainly or so surely as those of the liberal 
faith-—of providing a substitute for ideas 
and conceptions which are outgrown and 
obsolete. In the first place, the world must 
be furnished with a substitute for the old 
notion of authority in religion. ‘This sub- 
stitute, Dr. Ward declared, is individual 
consciousness plus the knowledge of modern 
times. In the second place, men and women 
must gain a different conception of God from 
that which was natural to the old cosmogony. 
Science has rendered the older thought of 
God unavailable, and religion knows no 
more vital necessity than that of helping 
men to such a thought of God as shall be not 
only rational, but adequate to life. In the 
third place, the world has got to have a new 
thought of man, what the real man is,—not 
a fallen creature, but an ascending creature. 
Without this conception a vital and rational 
religion or an efficient: church is impossible. 

The end of religion is loyalty of the real 
man to the real God, and the consequence 
must be an enthusiasm for life arising out of 
this new conception of God and man. 

In what form shall the church survive? 
What shall it stand for and teach? Shall we 
continue the ceremonies of the past or adapt 
ourselves to the present? If a symbol has 
lost its meaning, —for example, the old notion 
of prayer,—shall we continue it? Or shall 
we find and use symbols that accord with 
present thought and need? 

We confront the most serious problems in 
the world’s history. Only lately have we 
changed our cosmology. Our ideas are abso- 
lutely different from those of the ancients. 
How shall we adjust ourselves to the new 
needs ? 

Again, what change in method may be 
necessary? Shall we seek expression through 
preaching alone or chiefly, or through the 
press also? Shall we be content to limit 
ourselves to the pulpit, or shall we go where 
the people are on the street, if necessary? 

These are merely some of the suggestions 
contained in Dr. Ward’s vital discussion of 
our ideals and problems. That they imply 
something more than empty theories is 
amply proven by developments in the Fort 
Collins church which were illustrated by the 
three following sessions of the conference. 
It is remarkable that, though Wednesday 
night intervened, it seemed as if these three 
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meetings were one continuous session, so 
natural was the sequence and so sustained the 
interest. 

The first of these sessions was the Sunday- 
school Meeting, the special topic being 
“The Church and the School.’ Mr, Ga- 
briel, the genial and efficient superintendent 
of Unity Sunday-school, Denver, was the 
chief speaker. Mr. Gabriel’s talk was pre- 
ceded, however, by a most interesting object- 
lesson given by the superintendent and Sun- 
day-school of the local church. This in 
itself was an inspiration to everybody. The 
superintendent is a young man of perhaps 
_twenty-two, Mr. Ralph Jeffries, a student in 
the State Agricultural College, a young man 
of ability and devotion and enthusiasm who 
seemed clearly to feel that the work he is 
doing is eminently worth while. 

Mr. Gabriel spoke from his long experience 
as Sunday-school superintendent in Denver. 
He emphasized the value of singing, the need 
of variety, and the importance of cordiality. 
No point made in his address was finer than 
that the great object of a Sunday-school is 
not merely instruction, but life character. 
And this end is to be attained not primarily 
by the formal lessons, but more by the spirit 
of the place and the personality of the 
teachers and leaders. 

The conference sermon was preached 
Wednesday night by Rev. William $. Nichols 
of Colorado Springs. His subject was ‘The 
Church and Reform.’? The sermon was 
dignified in both structure and delivery, and 
was a defence of the church against the fre- 
quent criticism brought against it. The 
preacher declared that the church is no 
better than the people who compose it, that 
it is simply the expression of human relig- 
ion. Just now people are trying to get along 
without the church., To-morrow it is likely 
that they will discover anew their need of the 
church. Many notions of reform were de- 
clared to be erroneous, that human society 
cannot be reformed from without, but that 
it can reform itself, And whatever reform 
takes place, the preacher held, must begin 
with the individual and not with the mass. 
It was affirmed that the need of the church is 
greater to-day than ever before. 

Thursday morning’s session opened with a 
meeting devoted to the Young People’s 
Religious Union, with Mr. Scott Wisner, 
president of Unity Guild, Fort Collins, and a 
student in the Agricultural College, presid- 
ing. 

The speeches of the half-dozen or more 
young men who took part in this session are 
entirely worthy of a separate report in the 
Register, so full of enthusiasm were they, and 
so clear was the ring of sincerity and earnest- 
ness in every one of them, One could not 
escape the feeling that, if the ministry of Dr. 
and Mrs. Ward in Fort Collins had resulted 
in nothing more than the organization of this 
Guild, and the enlistment of these young men 
and young women and their vital thinking on 
the serious problems of life, it were a com- 
pensation of one’s ministry above all price. 

Without any intermission or any diminu- 
tion of the attendance or enthusiasm, the 
Men’s Club meeting followed, with the presi- 
dent of the conference, Mr. Hill, presiding. 
The name of the Men’s Club is Unity Court, 
and its meetings are fortnightly. Prof. 
Paull, secretary of the club, in an exceed- 
ingly interesting address told the story of 
the club and defined its purpose. Its ob- 
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jects are social, missionary, contributory. 
The constitution provides that every meet- 
ing’s programme shall include at least these 
two topics, the Unitarian cause and civic 
movements. One of the activities of the club 
has been missionary work in adjoining towns. 
A very important development of its work 
has been lay preaching, and the same is also 
true of the Guild. It is the purpose of Unity 
Court to hold frequent meetings the coming 
year in the other towns of Northern Colorado, 
thus furnishing the most practicable solution 
of the missionary problem in that section of 
our field. 

Following Prof. Paull, the field secretary 
outlined the Lay Centre plan as a possible 
adjunct of the club’s work. Remarks and 
suggestions were made by Dr. Utter, Dr. 
Glover, Mr. Brockway, Mr. Gabriel, and Mr. 
Hill. 

After lunch, which was served by the 
ladies of the church in the ample dining- 
room in the basement, the meeting of the 
Rocky Mountain Associate Alliance was held, 
Mrs. F, M. Keezer of Denver, director of the 
National Alliance for Colorado, presiding. 

The reports from the various branch alli- 
ances were then made. Most of the branches 
reported activity and reasonable success in 
their work. ‘The most noteworthy report 
was that of the Fort Collins branch, which 
has cleared $1,284.19 the past year, and 
raised a total of $1,875 since Dr, and Mrs. 
Ward have been here. ‘The chief source of 
this revenue is catering for banquets, of which 
our ladies seem to have a monopoly, no less 
than fourteen such banquets having been 
catered for by them within a year. How 
much work this means for the women of our 
society can easily be guessed. 

The principal address of this session was 
made by Miss Low, who came as the rep- 
resentative of the national body and brought 
the cordial greetings of fellow-workers in 
the East, to say nothing of the cheer and en- 
thusiasm of her own charming personality 
and the contagious optimism of her earnest 
words. Her story of the work of the Alliance 
branches the past year was most inspiring. 

Mrs. John Boyd Davis followed with a 
report on Post-office Mission work. An 
interesting part of her report was the read- 
ing of two letters: one from Rey. Stephen 
Peebles, telling of a new opportunity for 
liberal workin Western Colorado, and another 
letter to Mr. Peebles from a group of people 
in Carbondale, expressing their apprecia- 
tion of his recent meetings there. 

The final session of the conference, im- 
mediately following, was called a ‘Church 
Co-operation Meeting.” The principal ad- 
dress was made by the field secretary, who 
briefly outlined the Collegiate Preaching idea 
as presented by Dr. Ward at the September 
meeting of the conference at Denver, and 
then stated and emphasized the ideals which 
claim the devotion of our churches, 

If, as Dr. Crooker has cogently stated in 
his recent book, the church no longer leads, 
it is becawse—among other reasons—7zt is 
attempting to live on the past, because it so 
generally accepts, at least tacitly, the ethics of 
an atheistic commercialism, and because it has 
no world-adeal. 

If our liberal churches are to demonstrate 
their usefulness and justify their existence, 


they must be co-operative and aggressive,— 
in a word, missionary. They can be mis- 
sionary only as they possess the conscious- 
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ness of a Divine Order in the world,—in the 
world of here and now—of a great possibility 
to be realized and a great task accomplished. 
These given, all other needful things will 
follow. 

Rev. Mr. Ruggles, minister of the Univer- 
salist church in Denver, who was present at 
the Thursday sessions, took part in the dis- 
cussion, expressing the conviction that tem- 
peramental differences would make impos- 
sible the union of the two liberal bodies, and 
declaring that a complete gospel must appeal 
to the heart as well as to the head. 

At 7.15 Thursday evening about a hundred 
people sat down at the well-filled tables in the 
basement of the church, where dinner was 
served by the ladies of the Fort Collins so- 
ciety. After the dinner Prof. Paull, as 
toast-master, opened the speaking and 
introduced the speakers. No attempt can 
be made to summarize these addresses; but 
the writer does not hesitate to say that not 
even in Tremont Temple has he listened to- 
addresses which, in wit or humor or solid in- 
tellectual meat, surpassed those of this ban- 
quet. It is not too much to say that there 
was not a dull moment in the three hours or 
more of speaking. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of Dr. 
and Mrs. Ward, and their noble band of 
fellow-workers in the Fort Collins society 
not only for the success of this conference and 
the enthusiasm it kindled, but also for the 
example of energetic and intelligent service 
which they are giving in this growing city 
of Northern Colorado, That they were nobly 
seconded in their endeavor to make this meet- 
ing one of vital value is shown by the fact that 
20 delegates came from the Denver church 
with Dr. Utter and a dozen or more from 
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Greeley with Mr. Brockway, and the further 
fact that the attendance at the regular ses- 

_ sions, in spite of the claims of business and 
professional duty, reached 76, and was at no 
time much below 50. This conference at 
Fort Collins marks the beginning of a new 
epoch in the cause of liberal religion in Colo- 
rado, if I am not mistaken, and throughout 
this department. It leaves us all looking 
forward with eager anticipation and deep- 
ened courage to the regular annual meeting 
of the Rocky Mountain Conference in Salt 
Lake City in the fall. 


The Southern Conference. 


The twenty-first session of the Southern 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches was held in the Church of Our 
Father, Atlanta, Ga., May 5, 6, and 7. The 
first session of the Conference began Tuesday 
evening at eight o’clock. After a brief devo- 
tional service conducted by the pastor of the 
church, Mr. D, H. Rains of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., read a very thoughtful and interest- 
ing paper on “Religion a Fact and not a 
Figure of Speech,”’ Mr. Rains was then fol- 
lowed by two addresses on ‘‘ The Significance 
of the International Council.” Rev. E. S. 
Wiers of Montclair, N.J., spoke on ‘The 
Origin of the Council,” and Clifton M. Gray 
of Charleston, S.C., on “Its Ideal, Aim, and 
Opportunity.” 

Wednesday morning’s session was opened 
with a devotional service led by the pastor 
of the, Universalist Church of Atlanta, Rev. 
E. Dean Ellenwood, who made an earnest 
plea for a closer fellowship between the Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians. 

The president, John L. Moore, welcomed 
the Conference to Atlanta, and in a very 
forceful address urged that new methods 
be adopted in the forward movements of our 
cause in the South. ‘There ought to be,” 
said Mr. Moore, ‘‘a deeper responsibility 
among our Southern churches. We are all 
too willing to allow others to plan for us: we 
are tod susceptible to aid from the outside. 
We know our own problems better than any 
one else can know them from a distance.” 
Mr. Moore then emphasized the importance 
of a course of instruction in our divinity 
schools which should help young men enter- 


ing the ministry understand the peculiar |” 


problems to be met in different sections of our 
country. 

The president then called for reports from 
the churches, and the following societies re- 
sponded: Atlanta, Ga., Charleston, S.C., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Jacksonville, Fla., Dal- 
las, Texas, Louisville, Ky., New Orleans, 
La., Richmond and Highland Springs, Va. 
Oklahoma City was reported by letter from 
its minister, Rev. W. C. Peirce. While these 
reports contained here and there a note of 
discouragement, they were, on the whole, 
hopeful and even optimistic. 

Rev. U. G. B. Pierce of Washington, D.C., 
brought cordial greetings from the American 
Unitarian Association, and in a very char- 
acteristic address said among other things 
that Unitarians often get discouraged be- 
cause they did not have a supreme court of 
religion on every corner. Our results, he 
said, cannot be measured by figures; not ex- 
tensive but intensive religion is what counts. 
“Mr. Peirce then spoke of the need of dropping 
our quotation marks and inserting our ex- 
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clamation points. God, indeed, spoke to 
Emerson, but he speaks here, too. If he 
does not, then we are in the wrong business. 
We cannot transplant, said the speaker, the 
traditions of one locality into another. 
The last subject on the programme for the 
morning, ‘The Problem of our Young Peo- 
ple,” was ably and interestingly presented by 
Rey. E. S. Wiers of Montclair, N.J. Among 
the many problems confronting the Young 
People’s Religious Union are these: 1. Young 
people grow old, and their places must be 
again filled with young people. 2. Young 
people are migratory. 3. They are. inex- 
perienced. 4. It is often difficult to inter- 
est them in the deeper things of life. 5. 
They are few in numbers. After carefully 
illustrating these points, Mr. Wiers made 
clear to the conference the great importance 
of the Young People’s Religious Union as 
an organization whose chief purpose is to 


train our young people to take up the burdens | 


of their parents in the service of the church. 
The discussion of this address ended with an 
announcement that a collation for the dele- 
gates was ready in the church parlors. It 
was a bountiful feast, served by the ladies of 
the church, and the toasts which followed 
happily responded to by Coleman, Ellen- 
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wood, Lloyd, and others, were most enjoy- 
able. 

At 2.30 P.M, came the meeting of the South- 
ern Associate Alliance. Rev. J. L. Robin- 
son led the devotional service. Owing to the 
absence of the president, Mrs, Goddard, the 
vice-president, Miss Spaulding, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome. The secretary, Miss Alice 
Ormond, read the minutes of the last meet- 
ing. Tollowing the reports from the branch 
Alliances, Mrs, Mary B. Davis, corresponding 
secretary of the National Alliance, enthused 
and won all hearts by her graphic story of 
the part our Unitarian women are taking in 
the affairs of our Liberal Gospel. 

On Wednesday evening Rev. U. G. B, 
Pierce preached a very suggestive and help- 
ful sermon from the text, “The Church is his 
body” (Eph. i. The church, said 
the speaker, is an organism, and not an 
institution: it lives by laying down its life. 
Being an organism, the church is subject to 
diseases; it may cease to be a thing that 
functions, It may suffer from big-headed- 
ness. It then calls itself ‘‘The Church.” The 
brain was made to think with. ‘The church 
is more than a brain, it lives to minister and 
to give its life a ransom for many. The 
church may have paralysis and become 
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Made in three sizes, fully warranted. 
with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


If not 


est agency. 


— 


* RavG LAMP 


to tired eyes—a perfect student or family 
lamp. Brass, nickel plated, hence more dur- 
able than other lamps. 

If not with your dealer, write our near- 


Standard Oil Company of New York 
(Incorporated) 


affords a 
mellow 
light that is very grateful 
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‘powerless to act. It may be something 
wheeled about in a chair seeking indulgences 
from society, asking to be nursed and coddled. 
It may become drunk with power, something 
that reels when it walks, unable to find its 
way home, and with its vision so blurred that 
it sees men as trees walking. ‘The church is 
an organism. It may get sick; it may lose 
its vision; it may be deaf to the call of duty; 
it may be dumb when oppression stalks 
through the streets. But, when the church 
is well, when every cell reports for duty, 
what a power it is! 

Thursday morning was devoted to busi- 
ness. At 2.30 P.M. Rev. EK, Dean Ellenwood 
delivered an address on ‘“‘ What the Sunday- 
school is For.” The end of the Sunday- 
school, said the speaker, is to develop Char- 
acter. We cannot afford to fail in making an 
impression upon the child in the formative 
period of its life. In proportion as we be- 
lieve we have salvation for the world, we 
will try to impress our message upon the 
minds and hearts of our children. 

Hamilton Douglas, who led the discussion, 
said that parents ought not to say to their chil- 
dren, “Go to Sunday-school,’’ but ‘‘Come 
to Sunday-school.”’ 

Rey. H. E. Gilchrist held that parents who 
compel their children to attend day school, 
but do not insist upon their attendance at 
Sunday-school, are sacrificing the soul to the 
intellect. 

The closing session of the conference con- 
vened at eight o’clock. It was opened with 
a hymn and a short responsive service. The 
subject for the first four addresses was, 
“The Unitarian Religion as a Working 
Force”? :— 

1. In Literature, Rev. M. F. Ham, Dallas. 

2. In Education, Rev. W. H. Ramsay, 
Louisville. : 

3. In Politics, Rev. H. E. Gilchrist, New 
Orleans. 

4. In Business, Mr. L. S. Thorne, Dallas. 

All these addresses were scholarly and of an 
exceptionally high character and were 
listened to with’ the closest attention. The 
closing address was given by Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce, who spoke on “Our Share in the Mis- 
sion of Unitarianism.”’ 

The conference thus ended the largest and 
surely one of the best gatherings ever held 
in our Southern fellowship. 


Programme of the Ministers’ Institute, 


Templeton, Mass., Oct. 5-8, 1908. 


Monpay EVENING, OCTOBER 5. 


7.30 P.M. In the First Parish Church. 
Opening address by the president of the 
Institute, Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D., 
of Providence, R.I. Address of welcome 
by Rev. William F. Skerrye of Templeton, 
Mass. Address by Rev. Edward H. Hall, 
D.D., of Cambridge, Mass. Subject, ‘Our 
Unitarian Tradition.” Discussion by Rev. 
J. f Sunderland, Hartford, Conn. 

‘TUESDAY, OCTOBER 6. 


9 AM. In the Music Room of the Tem- 
pleton Inn. Devotional service. Leader, 
Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, Baltimore, Md. 

10 A.M. In the Music Room. Address 
by Adelbert Moot., Esq., of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Subject, ‘The Ethical Phases of Property 
Inheritance and Transmission.”? Discussion 
opened by Rev. John Haynes Holmes of 
New York, N.Y, 


The Christian Register 


11.30 AM. In the Music Room. Address 
by Rev. William I. Nichols of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Subject, ‘“The Minister’s Relation to Social 
Service.” Discussion opened by Rev. Caleb 
S. S. Dutton of Brooklyn, N.Y. 


4-5.30 P.M. -In the Music Room. Book 
Reviews. Chairman, Rev. Frederic Gill of 
Arlington, Mass. 

8 p.m. In the First Parish Church. Ad- 


dress by Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Boston, 
Mass. Subject to be announced. Discus- 
sion opened by Rev. William B. Geoghegan 
of New Bedford, Mass. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 7. 


g AM. In the Music Room. Devotional 
service. Leader, Rev. Charles J. Staples, 
Burlington, Vt. 

10 AM. In the Music Room. Address by 


Prof. Francis A. Christie of the Meadville 
Theological School. Subject, ‘‘The Modes 
of Public Worship in the Light of Religious 
Psychology.” Discussion opened, by Rev. 
Theodore D. Bacon of Salem, Mass. 

11.30 A.M. In the Music Room. Address 
by Charles B. Davenport, Ph.D., of the Car- 
negie Station for Experimental Evolution, 
Cold Spring Harbor, L.I. Subject, ‘““Evo- 
lution since Darwin.” Discussion opened by 
Rey. William S. Morgan, Ph.D., of Albany, 
INDY 

4-5.30 P.M. In the Music Room. Open 
meeting. Chairman, Rey. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son, Newton, Mass. d 

8 p.m. In the First Parish Church. Ad- 
dress by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, D.D., of 
New York, N.Y. Subject, ‘How shall the 
Moral Supremacy of Church and Synagogue 
be regained?” Discussion opened by Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer of New York, N.Y. 


‘THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8, 


9 A.M. In the Music Room. Devotional 
service. 
10 A.M. Inthe Music Room. Address by 


Rev. Edward Hale of Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Subject, “‘The Education of the Minister.” 
Discussion opened by Rev. Charles G, Ames, 
D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

11.30 A.M. In the Music Room. Address 
by Rev. Howard N. Brown of Boston, Mass. 
Subject, “Rudolph Eucken as a Christian 
Philosopher.” Discussion opened by Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, N.Y. 

4-5.30 P.M. In the Music Room. Book 
Reviews. Chairman, Rev. Frederic Gill of 
Arlington, Mass. 

8 p.m. In the First Parish Church. Ad- 
dress by Rev. George F. Moore, D.D., of the 
Harvard Divinity School. Subject, ‘The 
History of Religions and the Finality of 
Christianity.” Discussion opened by Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, D.D., of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 


To Members of the Ministers’ Institute: 


One session of the Institute will be given 
to an open discussion of problems and con- 
ditions with which ministers have to deal. 
To facilitate the work of the committee in 
planning for this meeting, will you kindly 
send to Rev. Adelbert Lathrop Hudson, 
Newton, Mass., any subjects you would like 
to have discussed? If convenient, do it now, 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Discussion will not be confined to the fol- 
lowing volumes, but is intended to include 
any books of the last two years upon which 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains-churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address .correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries _ 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 4 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 
Organized in 1890. . : 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the 

Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 

work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 

Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 

Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr, 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


members may wish to speak. ‘The follow 
ing are suggestions for reading :— 

Groupr. Philosophical, “The Psychology 
of Religious Belief,” J. B Pratt; “What is 
Religion ?”” W. Bousset; “Religion and His- 
toric Faiths,” O. Pfleiderer; ‘Philosophical 
Problems in the Light of Vital Organiza- 
tions,” E. Montgomery; ‘‘ Pragmatism,” 
W. James; “Lectures on Humanism,” J. S. 
Mackenzie; ‘‘Philosophy of Loyalty,”, J. 
Royce. 

Group 2. Ethical and Social. “New 
Basis of Civilization,” S. N. Patten; ‘Jesus 
Christ and the Civilization of To-day,” J. A. 
Leighton; ‘‘Christianity and the Social 
Crisis,” W. Rauschenbausch; ‘The Church 
and the Changing Order,” S. Mathews; “The 


|Church of To-day,” J. H. Crooker; “Sin 


and Society,” E. A. Ross; ‘The Money 
God,” J. C. Van Dyke. 


The headquarters of the Institute will be 
at the Templeton Inn, where the members 
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will be accommodated during the session, 
The manager has made a uniform rate of 
$2 per day. 

Templeton is a ride of about half an hour 
on the electric cars from Gardner, which is 
on the Fitchburg Division of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad. It can also be reached by 
electrics from Athol and Otter River on the 
Fitchburg division, Haywood on the Worces- 
ter branch of the Fitchburg division, and by 
train from Winchendon. Full information 
in regard to railroad and electric connec- 
tions will be given in the Christian Register 
for September 24 and October 1. If one 
hundred attend the Institute, it is expected 
that reduced rates will be obtained as in 
previous years. © 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Religious Education Essential. 


It may seem to some of the readers of the 
Register who turn to this department that 
Iam trumpeting the Sunday-School cause 
and giving it emphasis more than it really 
deserves, in proportion to other religious 
matters. ‘This will be found to be a mistake, 
and I beg every candid person to reconsider 
any such decision, It is oftentimes harder 
to combat a prejudice than to lodge an argu- 
ment. My mere assertion will have certain 
effect, but I prefer to rely upon others’ testi- 
mony that I am right in putting the plea for 
religious and moral education at the very 
front. 

Therefore I invite Bishop Lawrence of 
Massachusetts to the witness stand. A de- 
nomination so well organized on doctrinal 
and liturgical lines as the Episcopal might 
seem to be among the first to dispense with 
progressive Sunday-School work. For ages 
their dogmas have been promulgated and 
taught. The large and influential body of 
laity and clergy know right well what their 
charts are in ecclesiastical affairs, Why 
should it be necessary to teach the children 
of their faith anything but some simple cat- 
echism principles? : 

Yet, in view of all this, with a foresight 
that is every way creditable, our Episcopal- 
ian friends are among the foremost in pro- 
viding progressive manuals for their Sunday 
Schools, and are leaders in upholding high 
ideals of religious instruction. I speak of 
certain elements in that body, of course, not 
of all. At the annual convention of the 
Massachusetts Diocese Bishop Lawrence, in 
his address, put conspicuously forward the 
subject of religious instruction, and dwelt 
upon it at length. He evidently considers 
this as an engrossing theme at the present 
time, in view of the civic and religious con- 
ditions now existing. Not even Episcopacy 
can afford to do without the enlightenment 
that comes from modern scholarship. What, 
then, shall we say of such a membership as 
the Unitarian denomination, which is al- 
ways emphasizing the supreme virtue of 
education, intelligence, and character? I 
beg any sceptical reader to ponder on the 
following words from Bishop Lawrence:— 


__ The point that I have been leading up to 
is this: that the great body of Christian 
people believe that religous influence and 

ction are essential factors in the devel- 
opment of our youth; that, while in other 
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days there was a certain amount of definite 
religious instruction in the schools, it is use- 
less to look to the State or public school sys- 
tem for it now; that the children are not 
getting, and with rare exceptions, will not 
get, adequate religious influence or instruc- 
tion in the homes; and that parents realize 
this. There is, therefore, but one institu- 
tion to which we can look with the deter- 
mination that its duty is clear in the matter, 
and that is the church. 

Let me throw out a few suggestions and 
lines of action. First, let us be clear that 
this is not a question of lesson papers or of 
a good curriculum or of methods of instruc- 
tion of little children and adults. These 
have their place, but not in the first rank. 
The first essential is that we shall lay hold 
of a few fundamental principles of education. 
I'am not an educator and therefore make 
my suggestions with some hesitation. They 
are, or ought to be, commonplaces with all 
of us. 

The child, with his intricate and marvel- 
lous physical, mental, moral, and spiritual 
system, is organically one,—all these elements 
are with him in the day school, all are with 
him in the Sunday School. In each school, 
on the playground, in the home,—every- 
where, they have different emphasis. Some- 
times the mental, sometimes the physical, 
sometimes the spiritual, is brought into play; 
and each time they all respond. ‘This being 
the fact, there must be in each sphere of life 
and education a correlation of forces and 
studies. The religious education cannot be 
wholly apart and distinct in method from 
the intellectual education, and be effective 
or real. You cannot change the gear of a 
chiid’s mind and heart as he goes from teacher 
to teacher, and continue to have uniform 
development. 

The sacrifice of school teachers in taking 
Sunday work is fine, but it is really too much 
for some of them. It is of little importance 
as to whether these teachers are paid or not, 
provided they are of the right sort. It is 
better to have volunteer teachers, if they 
will give service equal to or approaching that 
of the paid teacher. But, whether paid or 
volunteer, they should be skilled and have 
their heart in the work. Ifa parish have one 
strong, trained, and devoted teacher, she 
can do, if she be given a chance, a great deal 
in the training of others, and thus lift the 
standard of all religious education in that 
parish, the Sunday School, and the homes. 

Much more the worthy bishop said on this 
subject, but we have not space here to re- 
print it, though it is all valuable. Two points 
were enforced, First, the absolute, increased 
necessity of religious education at the pres- 
ent time in our modern life. And, second, 
the corresponding need of constantly im- 
proving our teaching force. No one would 
welcome this“more than the teachers them- 
selves, and it is our duty to provide helps 
to this end by institutes, Sunday-School 
unions, normal schools, and aids from the 
minister, Epwarp. A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Twelfth Annual Meeting. 


This is the day of our twelfth annual 
meeting, in the Second Church, where we 
have met nearly every year since our organi- 
zation, 

A large number of, delegates are expected, 
and it is hoped that each one will carry back 
home to the local unions some report of the 
meetings, especially of the business session, 
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as we hear of so many societies that have not 
the faintest idea of what takes place at some 
of the annual business meetings. 

It is further suggested that it might be 
profitable to devote the very next meeting, 
or the opening meeting in the fall, to some 
account or report of the Anniversary Week 
meetings, besides those of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union. 


Contributions for Proctor Academy. 

Some time ago it was announced in this 
column that the unions contributing di- 
rectly to Proctor Academy would receive 
credit for so doing, as they have in the annual 
report. The treasurer of the Academy has 
very kindly kept us informed of such dona- 
tions, $29 having been sent in this way; this, 
together with $114.75 contributed directly 
to the National Union treasury for this 
cause, brings the total to $143.75. 

May 20 was the day set as the final date on 
which contributions were to be received, and, 
accordingly, our treasurer has forwarded to 
Proctor Academy the money contributed by 
the unions. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 

The annual Boston meeting of the Min- 
isters’ Union will be held in King’s Chapel, 
Monday, June 1, at 10.30 o’clock. Prof, 
E. C. Moore, D.D., of Cambridge will pre- 
side. Rev. Dr. O. P. Gifford of Brookline 
will give the principal address. All ministers 
are most cordially invited. The public also 
are welcome. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at the home of Rev, Harry Lutz, 
Billerica, June 1. Luncheon ,at 1 P.M. 
Paper by host, “Affirmation True.” Take 
electrics from Sullivan Square or Arlington 
Heights. Electrics from Sullivan Square 
leave on the hour and the half hour, reach 
Billerica in one hour and a half, and pass 
the door of the parsonage. 


The Connecticut Valley Conference will 
meet at the Church of the Unity, Hartford, 
Conn., June 2 and 3. On Tuesday evening 
the conference sermon will be preached by 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. J. Cole- 
man Adams, D.D., of the Universalist 
Church of Hartford, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 
Mrs. Clara T. Guild, Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
and Rev. A. P. Reccord will be the speakers 
on Wednesday. 


The North Middlesex Conference meets 
at Littleton, Mass., Wednesday, June 1o. 
Rev. Charles F, Dole, D.D., will speak on 
“The Religion of Progress.’”’ In the after- 
noon Rev. Chester Arthur Drummond, 
minister elect, will be installed as minister 


WO HAPPY GIRLS desired for vacancies in 
small, private camp. Every member congenial as 
to home training and social standing. Camp connected 
with clergyman’s country home, on seashore. Complete 
equipment for athletics, corrective gymnastics, music, 
ainting, tutoring, nature-study, handicrafts, etc.; good 
Deine safe bathing, wholesome thoughts and optimistic 
ideals. Sleeping tents. ‘Terms $150, July and August. 
Address T. B., office Christian Register. 


ANTED.—As a member of a family, a little girl 

between three and five years of age. Address, 

S. P. W., care Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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of the Littleton Church. Rev, Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., Rev. W. C. Brown, Rev. Loren 
McDonald, Rev. P. H. Cressey, Rev. B. F. 
Bailey, and others will take part Rev. 
Prof. W. W. Fenn is invited to preach the 
sermon, 


Meetings. 


CuicaGo Associate ALLIANCE.—The As- 
sociate Alliance held its fifth meeting in 
Hinsdale, Ill, on May 7, at the hospitable 
home of Mrs. C. W. Melcher. Mrs. Grant 
Beebe presiding. Miss Le Baron was ap- 
pointed to represent the Associate Alliance 
at the meeting to be held in Boston on May 
26, 

An interesting letter was read from Mrs, 
Ernest C. Smith of Green Bay, Wis., stating 
that an Alliance had been formed there. 
Greetings were sent to this new branch. 

The Nominating Committee was appointed, 
comprising one member from each of the 
seven branches. Mrs. Delano gave an inter- 
esting report of her trip to New York, to the 
National Board meeting April to. Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Illinois 
were represented. 

It was voted to send a cheering letter to the 
church in Hudson, Wis. 

Mrs. W. H. Freeman gave a report of the 
religious news for the past year, referring 
to the Paragraph Pulpit, International 
Council, Unitarian Service Pension Society, 
and other topics of interest. Mr, Hawley 
will attend the May meetings in Boston, and 
give a report of them at annual meeting in 
June. A fine paper was given by Mr. J. M. A. 
Spence of Hinsdale, on ‘‘The Evolution of 
Love.”’ A discussion followed. The last 
meeting for the year takes place in Geneva 
on Thursday, June-4. After the meeting the 
members enjoyed luncheon and the social 
hour. Emma C. Baker, Secretary. 


THE WORCESTER CONFERENCE,—The reg- 
ular spring meeting was held the evening 
of May 13 and 14 with the First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society of Brookfield, the 
Rev. W. L. Walsh, minister, 

Public worship was conducted by Mr, Walsh 
assisted by Rev. J. C. Duncan, ‘The ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. A. P. Reccord on 
“The New Thought of God, Man and Jesus.’’ 
On Thursday, the 14th, the topic chosen for 
discussion was ‘‘ How to strengthen our Lib- 
eral Churches.”’ ‘The first address was given 
by Rev. John Baltzly of Hudson on ‘“The Con- 
duct of Public Worship.”” In the view of the 
speaker a church service is held mainly for 
the quickening of the sense of the divine. 
One need not say that those who unite in 
services of worship should not feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked, but to do this 
directly is not what a church is for. If ever 
there has been a time when a church had 
one thing to do, that time is now. And 
public worship is the conspictfous means 
by which a church can do its supremely 
important one thing. The speaker did not 
go into such questions as the order of ser- 
vice. His question was, How should such 
public worship as we have be conducted ? 
How conduct it so as to strengthen our 
churches? Do we enter our places of wor- 
ship in the spirit of the words, ‘‘Put off thy 
shoes fromi off thy feet, for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground’’? 

Mr. Baltzly spoke of specific hindrances 
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to worship, such as whispering at the be- 
ginning of the service, announcements from 
the pulpit, the saying of things which hurt 
the feelings of persons of other faiths, who 
chance’ to be in the congregation, the lack 
of cleanliness, and the improper uses to 
which churches are often put. 

Deep down in our hearts we agree with 
Emerson that public worship is “the most 
important single function in the life of any 
nation,”’ and we would have our churches 
do their part in providing the best possible 
opportunity for it. 

The discussion of Mr, Baltzly’s address 
was opened by Rey. A. F. Bailey and con- 
tinued by Messrs. Hayward, Skerrye, Pardee, 
Weatherly, and MacGowan, At noon a 
devotional service was conducted by Rev. 
Abbott. Peterson of Lancaster, after which 
Rev. W. L. Walsh in behalf of his church 
invited the conference to luncheon. 

The second address of the day was on 
the strengthening of our churches through 
preaching and pastoral care, and was given 
by Rev. Clarence IL. Ball of Athol, who 
emphasized the prophetic aspect of the min- 
ister’s work and insisted that it is his busi- 
ness to preach the truth. There must be no 
trimming, otherwise there will be no growth. 
Weare to propound new truths. There is a 
new world, a new creator, and a new man. 
We should know something of the new 
psychology and should at least occasionally 
preach it. We shouldbe interested in edu- 
cational matters and insist upon physical 
and manual training. To be a Christian 
one must do some useful work with his 
hands, ‘Then there is a new sociology. The 


‘pulpit ought to declare justice and equality, 


with special privilege for none and the Com- 
monwealth for all the people. Then, too, 
the liberal minister should preach the human 
Christ made divine. As to pastoral work, 
it is more important than preaching, The 
speaker had known good preachers to fail, 
but never good pastors. 

Mrs. Guild, the new dean of the Tucker- 
man School for the training of parish assist- 
ants, was present and spoke briefly on the 
work that the school is doing. Upon the 
invitation of Mr, Walsh, Rev. Mr. Bradley, 
minister of the Universalist church in Spen- 
cer, and Rev, Mr. Ward, minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Southbridge and the 
Unitarian church in Sturbridge, addressed 
the conference. Remarks were also made 
by Messrs. Duncan and Walsh. 

The closing address was given by Rey. 
C. B. Elder of the Unity Church, Worcester. 
He dwe!t upon the importance of prayer, of 
the necessity of careful preparation on the 
part of ministers for the Sunday service. As 
to the church “doing things,’ the speaker 
maintained that in giving men new visions 
of truth, justice, and life it is doing the great- 
est things What we need is the truth of 
God working through human personality, 
Miss May of Leicester called the attention 
of the conference to the new history of the 
town of Leicester as containing much that 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
SUIPER CAMP FOR BOYS 


At Lake Sporrorp, between Keene, N.H., and 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

All the advantages of the ordinary boys’ camp and some 
ofitsown. Bookletfree. 


Principal, E. B. SMITH, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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will be of interest to liberal religious 
people. ; 
The thanks of the conference were ex- 
‘tended to the Brookfield parish, the preacher 
of the sermon, and the speakers of the day. 
Notwithstanding the cold, rainy, gloomy 


turn easily—loads 
seem lighter and 
teams work with less 
effort when axles are 
coated with 


MICA” 
Axle Grease 


Best lubricant for the purpose 
ever used. Powdered Mica 
in the grease forms a glass- 
like coating on axle which 
practically destroys fric- 
tion. Ask the dealer and 

don't be without Mica 
Axle Grease for a day. 


‘STANDARD OIL 


COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


TTI TIMU BI 


Water Supply for 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 
No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak, 


Tank focated 
in cellar, 


Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs, 


gE ESss Sy 
Let our Engineers figure out your 
LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 Seuth Market Street, Boston. 
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“Thoroughly 
Well Pleased” 


Weir Stove Co., 
Taunton, Mass, 
Gentlemen: 


Providence, R. I. 


I am very much pleased with the 
Glenwood Hot Water Heating Apparatus which I 
am using to heat my home. I am very glad that I 
adopted the plan of using two small heaters instead 
of one large heater, as I know that I will savea 
considerable amount of coal during the mild weather 
when I am able to get all the heat desired from 
using only one heater, 
with the entire outfit. 


I am thoroughly well pleased 
You may also be interested 


to know that I am using one of your best ranges— 


your Glenwood Grand—which we are delighted with and cannot say enough in its praise. 
Yours very truly, 


prospective buyers to me for reference. 


The Glenwood 


Hot Water Heater 


is just as good for heating as the famous Glenwood Range is for 
baking, the same skilled workmen make it in the same great foundry. 


Write for handsome booklet that will tell you all about the 


one piece construction, vertical water ways, large ash pit 
and wonderful Glenwood regulating damper that makes it 


so easy to control, 


Weir Stove Co., Makers. Taunton, Mass. 


Sold by Leading Dealers. 


You may refer, at your pleasure, 


W. P. STOWE. 


“Makes Heating Easy.” 


weather, a goodly number of ministers, dele- 
gates, and visitors were in attendance, and 
all seemed to be deeply interested. 


Churches. 


Frrenpurc, Mass.—First Parish, Uni- 
tarian: On Sunday, April 26, Rev. Arthur W. 
Littlefield completed his ministry of eight 
years in this parish, having resigned to enter 
a new field of labor. In these years a great 
change has taken place in the parish, many 
of the elderly members having answered the 
summons to pass on to the world beyond, 
Very many times Mr. Littlefield has been 
called to enter homes, to speak words of 
consolation and hope to sorrowing and 
grief-stricken hearts. He has been a par- 
taker with his parishioners, not only in sor- 
row, but also in joy; and, because of his deep 
sympathy, he has been able to comfort the 
one and enhance the other. To many he 
has taught much concerning the things of 
the spirit, and led them to a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the true meaning and value of life. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Littlefield have many 


warm friends here, who will always hold 
them in kindly remembrance, and whose 
good wishes go with them to their new 
home. 


3REEN Harpor, Mass.—Grace Church, 
Rey. H. R. Hubbard: With thanks to all who 
have helped in past years, it is now announced 
that the annual fair and sale will occur 
August 12 and 13, and any contributions of 
useful or faney articles will be most grate- 
fully received. They may be addressed to 
Mrs. L. M. Peterson, Green Harbor. 


Personal. 


Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., of the New 


| on ‘‘The Spirit of Jesus.” 


Old South Church, Boston, is to give the ad- | 


dress at the graduating exercises of the 
MacDuffie School, Springfield, Mass. Dr. 
Gordon is always in great demand as a bac- 
calaureate preacher and was heard last year 
at many colleges, notably Radcliffe. This 
year he sails for Europe on June 11, filling 
his engagement at the MacDuffie School 
the afternoon before sailing. 


Among the visitors in Boston for Anni- 
versary week are Rev, and Mrs. A. T. Bowser, 
who has just preached his farewell sermon 
in Atlanta, Ga. He has been cordially re- 


| ceived in Atlanta by many who differed from 


him in their theological views, and they join 
with his congregation in regretting his de- 
parture. A farewell reception was given 
them before they came away. 


Mr. H. L. Gladding has recently moved 
from Albany to Catskill, N.Y. On Sunday 
afternoon, May 10, he conducted the first 
of a series of neighborhood services. After 
singing and the reading of Scripture lessons, 
Mr. Gladding preached a practical sermon 
At the conclusion 
of the services a proposal to organize a Sun- 
day-school in the school-house met with en- 
thusiastic approval. ‘The ministers of the 
village are expected to help in the work by 
preaching occasionally in the school-house. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladding are well along in their 
eighty-first year, yet both enjoy remarkably 
good health, and are interested in this new 


| undertaking. 
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Pleasantries, 


“There is one sign that should. be placed 
over every letter-box in the city.’ “What 
is that?’ ‘‘Post no bills.” 


“Did you ever try the faith cure, Tomp- 
kins??? “‘Yes. It cured me, too.” ‘“‘What 
of?” “Faith in the faith cure.’’—Exchange. 


A country cemetery has the following 
notice over the gate: ‘‘Only the dead who 
live in the parish are buried here.”—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


“He doesn’t behave as if he belonged to 
the best society,” said one young woman. 
‘“‘No,” replied the other, ‘“he behaves as if 
the best society belonged to him.””—Washing- 
ton Star. 


“J wish I were an ostrich,” said Hicks, 
angrily, as he tried to eat one of his wife’s 
biscuits, but couldn’t. ‘‘I wish you were,” 
returned Mrs. Hicks. ‘‘I’d get a few feathers 
for my hat.’’—Globe, 


Prof. Kuhnemann says: “In London I 
once overheard a cook correcting the gram- 
mar of a housemaid. ‘‘Don’t say ‘ax,’ you 
wulgar critter,” corrected the cook; “say 
‘harsk!’”—Washington Star. 


Senior Partner: ‘‘That new lady shorthand 
clerk who types your letters spells ridicu- 
lously.”” Junior Partner: ‘‘Does she? Well, 
if she does, it’s about the only word she can 
spell, so far as my observation goes.” 


She had just been stating her reasons for 
refusing his hand. ‘‘I hope,” she said, “that 
I have made myself perfectly plain.” “No, 
I cannot say that you have,’’ he replied. 
“J —I think Nature had something to do with 
it.’ Then he made his exit. = 


Their Redeeming Feature.—Mme. Bashleu: 
“T think Ruskin’s titles for his books are so 
happy.” Mme. Smithson: “How so?” 
Mme. Bashleu: ‘“‘When you know the title 
of one of his books, you always know one 
of the things it isn’t about.’””—American Re- 
former. 

When J. A. Froude was a student at 
Oxford, the controversy about faith and 
works ran high. An examiner asked a can- 
didate what was the value of works. Not 
knowing the theological views of the ques- 
tioner, he carefully and cautiously replied, 
“A few of them would do a man no harm.” 


When Mrs. Rowland met Mrs. ‘Thresher and 
said that she had been visiting, Mrs. Thresher 
did not look surprised. ‘‘Oh, I knew you 
were away,” she said. ‘“‘How did you 
hear?’”’? inquired Mrs. Rowland. “I didn’t 
hear, I saw. I drove past one day, and 
some of the curtains were pulled clear up to 
the top of the window and some were down 
tight. I knew then that Mr. Rowland was 
trying to keep house.’’—Kansas City Times. 


The incumbent of an old church in Wales 
asked a party of Americans to visit his paro- 
chial school. 
them to question the scholars, and one of the 
party accepted the invitation. “Little 
boy,” said he to a rosy-faced lad, ‘‘can you 
tell me who George Washington was?” 
‘Iss, surr,’’? was the smiling reply. ‘‘’E was 
a ’Merican gen’ral.” ‘‘Quite right. And 
can you tell me what George Washington 
was remarkable for?’’ “Iss, surr. ’E was 


remarkable ’cos ’e was a ’Merican an’ told|cAaREOF REAL ESTATE 1nzoston GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


the trewth.’”’ The rest was silence.—Cassell’s 


Journal. 


The Christian Register 


trek SCO, 


Importers of 

FINE FRENCH 

CLOCKS 
aa 


5ILWASHINGTON:ST 
CORNER:WEST-ST. 


“Choisa” 


Ceylon Tea 


1 Ib. 
Canisters 
60 Cents 


1-2 lb. 
Canisters 
35 Cents 


Packed in Parchment Lined 
One-pound and half-pound Canisters 


After a recitation he invited | We invite comparison with other Teas of 


similar price 
S. S. PIERCE CO. 
BOSTON BROOKLINE 
GEO. B. ELLIOT 


AND MORTGAGE BROKER 
Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON S87. 


HURCH 
oo CRREETS 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


(28) [May 28 1908 


Educational. 
. Daughters of the late 
The Misses Allen wall non educator 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 


OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 
MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield * Massachusetts 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711, 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1908-09. Now Ready. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 


fitted for college for $250 a year, including tuiti 
oard. T-P. FARR Princtar 


Individual 
A new Preparatory 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


CAMP PEQUOIG 


FOR BOYS 


GREAT CHEBEAGUE ISLAND 


CASCO BAY, OFF PORTLAND, MAINE 


Real physical training under an expert. Yachting, 7-t 
yacht. Athletics, under an ex: teispeed taddane ‘Sw oing 
ees. Taking. an = t ) nips woes: overlooking 
e sea. Booklet. ev. C. LL. i 
Church, Athol, Mass. on. pra Vee 


Printers 
272 Congress Street, Boston 


se 


